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Che Outlook. 


Lee & Shepard, the publishers of Mr. Sumner’s 
works, expect to complete them in thirteen volumes. 
Ten of these volumes are already out, and the eleventh 
is passing through the press. It is not yet known to 
whom will be assigned the duty of writing his life and 
editing his voluminous correspondence, and the work 
is likely to be delayed for several years. 

—— +See — 


A case recently before a court in Buffalo pre- 
sents a curious aspect by touching upon the question 
as to how far a man may by his habits offend his 
neighbors with impunity. A passenger on a street- 
car, indulging in the luxury of-a quid of tobacco, ex- 
cited the conductor’s indignation by expectorating 
upon the floor, and was thereupon ordered out of the 
car. Not complying with the order, he was put off by 
force, and subsequently brought an action against the 
eonductor for assault and battery. When the case 
was tried, the conductor seemed, under the law, to 
have a strong defense, inasmuch as the passenger had 
made himself offensive and annoying to other passen- 
gers in the car. What the final decision was we are 
not informed. 














——_-+2a 


Robert Browning has the rare felicity of know- 
ing just what his late wife thought of him before she 
ever looked into his face. The Contemporary Review 
is printing the letters she wrote before her marriage, 
and in one of them is this passage: “ Browning, how- 
ever, stands high with me. I want very much to 
know what you mean by his worst faults, which you 
have touched upon. Will you tell me in confidence, 
and I will promise never to divulge it if you make a 
condition of secrecy? Mr. Browning knows thoroughly 
what a true poet’s work is; he is learned, not only in 
profane learning, but in the conduct of his genius; he 
is original in common things; his very obscurities have 
an oracular nobleness about them which pleases me.”’ 

—_-2a--——.. 

The trouble with many reformers is, that they 
wax impatient in view of the inevitably slow growth 
of their cause, and, under the influence of this feeling, 
often descend to the use of instrumentalities which, 
instead of accelerating, tend rather to hinder its prog- 
ress. In the intensity of their zeal, they cannot wait 
for the natural operation of truth upon the minds of 
men, but insist that the harvest should be ready for the 
reaping on the very day that the seed was sown. 
Truth seems to them heavy-footed and slow, and so 
they seek to accelerate her pace by political wire- 
pulling and trickery—perhaps by the organization of a 
new political party in her name; the inevitable effect 
of which is to lower the standard of the reform and to 
excite selfish passions and ambitions in the minds of 
many of its advocates. Every reform must be slow in 
exact proportion to its value and to the greatness of 
the change which is proposed in thé laws and customs 
of society. The seeds of truth must have time to ger- 
minate. ‘First the blade, then the ear, then the full 
corn in the ear.”” Mrs.-Livermore is a reformer who 
does not propose to fly in the face of Nature, and fret 
and scold because her processes are slow. In her ad- 
dress.at Framingham the other day she said: “Jt seems 








to me that it would be as absurd for us to complain of 
Benjamin Franklin that he did not invent the electric 
telegraph, or lay the sub-marine cable, after having 
established the identity of lightning and electricity, as 
to complain of our fathers that they did not in the ve- 
ginning give woman suffrage. One generation discov- 
ers great truths and principles, and those that follow 
after slowly apply them. While this is a fact, verified 
by all history, it amounts to nothing if we beat the air 
because the world moves slowly, and strike out fiercely 
against the iron bars that cage usin. It does not has- 
ten the slow pace of the world’s progress; it only ex- 
hausts us, and adds to our discomfort. Only as the 
ignorance and prejudice of the community are re- 
moved can they see to go forward to a larger republi- 
canism and a loftier interpretation of liberty. And 
our work to-day, hard and wearisome as it is, is pa- 
tiently to enlighten ignorance, to dispel prejudice, to 
carry forward the reluctant nation to a higher stage 
of civilization than it has hitherto believed in.” 
— pe ———_ 


A new Life of Christ, in two volumes, by Fred- 
eric W. Farrar, D. D., F. R.S., Master of Marlborough 
College, has just been published in London, and is not 
unlikely, we should say, to be reprinted in this coun- 
try. It bears the imprint of the Messrs. Cassell, who 
initiated the general plan of the work, and selected 
Doctor Farrar as the fittest man to execute it. Ac- 
cepting the traditional interpretation of Christ’s per- 
sonality and work, the author seeks from this point 
of view to illustrate it by the light of all our recent 
acquisitions in history, criticism, and antiquities. The 
London Times, in reviewing the work, informs us that 
Dr. Farrar’s qualifications therefor are eminent. As 
a distinguished linguist, he is capable of appreciating, 
as few men can, the results of textual criticism; as an 
accomplished scholar he is familiar with all the illus- 
trations which literary knowledge can bring to bear 
on the subject; while, as an earnest divine, he is keenly 
alive to the spiritual significance of the words and 
deeds he is narrating. He has done his utmost to turn 
these qualifications to account. After he had in some 
measure prepared himself for his task, he paid a visit 
to Palestine, and endeavored to familiarize himself 
with the scenes, customs, and local influences under 
which the life of Christ was passed. He also made him- 
self thoroughly acquainted with all the literature of the 
subject, from the Mischna, and the Talmud down to 
the latest German’ speculations. Such a work from 
one so eminent will not only command the attention 
of scholars, but of earnest-minded Christians wherever 
the English language is spoken. 

2 —— 


Prof. Huxley's opinion upon the vexed question 
of woman’s education possesses an interest for Ameri- 
can no less than for English readers. While he sees no 
reason to believe that women are, on the average, so 
strong, physically, intellectually, or morally, as men, 
he does not shut his eyes to the obvious fact that many 
women are much better endowed in all these respects 
than many men; and he fails to understand on what 
grounds of justice or public policy a career which is 
open to the weakest and most foolish of the male sex 
should be forcibly closed to women Of vigor and ca- 
pacity! As to the physical disabilities of women, 
some of them, he says, are, no doubt, really inherent 
in their organization, but nine-tenths of them are arti- 
ficial—the products of their mode of life. He believes 
that nothing would tend so effectually to get rid of 
these creations of idleness, weariness, and that over- 
stimulation of the emotions, which, in plainer-spoken 
days, used to be called wantonness, thun a fair share 
of healthy work, directed towards a definite object, 
combined with an equally fair share of healthy play, 
during the years of adolescence; and that those who are 
best acquainted with the acquirements of an average 
medical practitioner will find it hardest to believe that 
the attempt to reach that standard is likely to prove 
exhausting to an ordinarily intelligent and well-edu- 
cated young woman. 





-_ 

—Zealous polemics sometimes assail their op- 
ponents under cover of their prayers. In a Methodist 
Conference, not long since, a clerical brother prayed 
for the editor of the Christian Advocate in the fol- 
lowing terms: “Lord, thou knowest that Dr. Curry is 
called an old fogy by many; but we thank thee that 
thou didst ever raise him up to become editor of the 
the New York Journal and Advocate. We thank 
thee for the many bold and learned editorials penned 
by him, and sent forth to educate and encourage the 
Church; but we do pray thee, O Lord, that thou wilt 
forgive him for ever having written that heretical edi- 
torial on the Resurrection.” This reminds us of a 
prayer said to have been offered, a few years since, at 
a social conference in this city, by the Rev. Charles G. 
Finney: *‘ O Lord, we pray thee to bless brother 
and fiz him somewhere, so that be may know where to 
find him.” 4 














MAGNANIMITY. 
(From the Arabic.) 
By RAcHEL PomMERoy. 


UTSIDE his camp, one day, 
Asleep the Prophet lay. 


Sudden he woke, and Jo! 
Above him stood his foe, 


Stood Durther with drawn blade. 
“ Who is there now,” he said, 


“ Mohammed, thee to save 
From Durther and the grave?” 


* Allah !” the Prophet cried. 
Whereat, awe-terrified, 


A-quake at that dread word, 
Durther let fall his sword. 


Mohammed stretched his hand, 
And, holding high the brand; 


““ Who Durther now can save 
From Allah and the grave?” 


** Alas! lord, no one.” “Then 
Thy weapon take again, 

“ And from Mohammed learn 
Mercy to shew in turn !” 


Thenceforth, the legend ends, 
These two were alway friends, 


We and Our Acighbors. 


HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 


Author of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” “ The Minister's 
Wooing,” “My Wife and I.” 


CHAPTER XV. 
GETTING READY TO BEGIN. 


6 AVING company” is one of those inci- 
dents of life which in all circles, high or low, 
cause more or less of searchings of heart. 

Even the moderate ‘‘tea fight” of good old times 
necessitated anxious thought not only in the hostess 
herself, but also a mustering and review of best *‘ bibs 
and tuckers,” through the neighborhood. 

But to undertake a “serial sociable’ in New York, 
in this day of serials, was something even graver, 
causing many thoughts and words in many houses. 

Witness the following specimens : 

“*T confess, Nellie, J can't understand Eva’s ways,” 
said Aunt Maria, the morning of the first Thursday. 
“She don’t come to me for advice; but I confess I 
don’t understand her.” 

Aunt Maria was iu a gloomy, severe state of mind, 
owing to the contumacy and base ingratitude of Alice 
in rejecting her interposition and care, and she came 
down this morning to signify her displeasure to Nellie 
at the way she had been treated. 

“T don’t know what you mean, sister,’’ said Mrs. Van 
Arsdel, deprecatingly. ‘I’m sure I don’t know of any- 
thing that Eva’s being doing lately.” 

‘“*Why, these evenings of hers; I don’t understand 
them. Setting out to have receptions in that little out- 
of-the-way shell of hers! Why, who’ll go? Nobody 
wants to ramble off up there, and not get to anything 
after all. It’s going to beasort of mixed-up affair— 
newspaper men, and people that nobody knows—all 
well enough in their way, perhaps; but I shan’t be 
mixed up in it.’”’ Aunt Maria nodded her head gloom- 
ily,and the bows and feathers on her hat quivered 
protestingly. 

‘Oh, they are going to be just unpretending sociable 
little gatherings,” said Mrs. Van Arsdel. “Just the 
family and a few friends; and J think they are going 
to be pleasant. I wish you would go, Maria. Eva will 
be disappointed.” 

“No, she won't. It’s evident, Nelly, that your girls 
don’t any of them care about me, or regard anything 
Isay. Well, I only hope they mayn’t live to repent 
it; that’s all.” 

Aunt Maria said this with that menacing sniff with 
which people in a bad humor usually dispense Chris- 
tian charity. The dark awfulness of the hope ex- 
pressed really chilled poor little Mrs. Van Arsdel’s 
blood. From long habits of dependence upon her sister 
she had come to regarding her displeasure as one of 
the severer evils of life. To keep the peace with Maria 
as far as she herself were concerned would have been 
easy. Contention was fatiguing to her. It was a 
trouble to have the responsibility of making up her 
own mind, and she was quite willing that Maria should 
carry her through the journey of life, buy her tickets, 
choose her hotels, and settle with her cabmen, were 
she alone concerned. But complicated witha husband 
and a family of bright, independent daughters, each 
endowed with a separate will of her own, Mrs. Van 
Arsdel led on the whole a bard life, People who hate 
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trouble generally get a good deal of it. It’s all very 
well for a gentle acquiescent spirit to be carried 
through life by one bearer. But when half a dozen 
bearers quarrel and insist on carrying one opposite 
ways, the more facile the spirit, the greater the 
trouble. 

Mrs. Van Arsdel, in fact, passed a good deal of her 
life in being talked over to one course of conduct by 
Aunt Maria, and talked back again by her girls. She 
resembled a weak, peaceable hamlet on the border- 
land between France and Germany,taken and retaken 
with much wear and tear of spirit, and heartily wish- 
ing peace at any price. 

“I don’t see how Eva is going to afford all this,” 
eontinued Aunt Maria gloomily. 

“Oh! there’s to be no evening entertainment, 
nothing but a little tea, and biscuit, and sponge cake, 
in the most social way,” pleaded Mrs. Van Arsdel. 

“But all this every week in time comes to a good 
deal,” said Aunt Maria. ‘‘ Now, if Eva would put all the 
extra trouble and expense of these evenings into one 
good handsome party of select people and have it over 
with, why that would be something worth while, and 
I would help her get it up. Such a party stands for 
something. But she doesn’t come to me for advice. 
I'm a superannuated old woman, I suppose,” and 
Aunt Maria sighed in a way heart-breaking to her 
peace-loving sister. 

“Indeed, Maria, you are wrong. You are provoked 
now. You don’t mean so.” 

“T’m-—not provoked. Do you suppose I care? I 
don’t! but I can see, I suppose! I’m not quite blind 
yet, I hope, and I sha’n’t go where I’m not wanted. 
And now if you'll give me those samples, Nellie, I'l 
go to Arnold’s and Stewart’s and look up that dress for 
you, and then I'll take your laces to the mender’s. 
It’s a good morning’s work to go up to that dark alley 
where she rooms; but I'll do it now I’m about it. I’m 
not so worn out yet but what I am acceptable to do 
errands for you,” said Aunt Maria, with gloomy satis- 
faction. 

“Oh, Maria, how can you talk so,” said little Mrs. 
Van Arsdel, with tears in her eyes. “ You really are 
unjust.”’ 

“ There’s no use in discussing matters, Nellie. Give 
me the patterns and the laces,” said Aunt Maria, ob- 
durately. ‘‘Here! lI'llsort’em out. You never have 
anything ready,” she said, opening her sister’s drawer, 
and taking right and left such articles as she deemed 
proper, with as much composure as if her sister had 
been a seven-year-old child. ‘There!’ she said, shut- 
ting the drawer, ‘‘now I’m ready. Good morning,” 
and away she sailed, leaving her sister abused in spirit, 
and vaguely contrite for she couldn’t tell what. 

Aunt Maria had the most disagreeable habit of 
venting her indignation on her sister, by going to 
most uncomfortable extremes of fatiguing devotion 
to her service. With a brow of gloom and an air of 
martyrdom she would explore shops, tear up and 
down stair-cases, perform fatiguing pilgrimages for 
Nellie and the girls, piling all these coals of fire on 
their heads, looking all the while so miserably abused 
and heart-broken that it required stronger discrimi- 
nation than poor Mrs. Van Arsdel was gifted with not 
to feel one’s self a culprit. 

“Only think, your Aunt Maria says she won’t go 
this evening,” she said in a perplexed and apprehen- 
sive tone to her girls. 

“Glad of it,” said Alice, and the words were echoed 
by Marie and Angelique. 

“Oh, girls, you oughtn’t to feel soabout your aunt!” 

‘We don’t,” said Alice, “* but as long as she feels so 
about us it’s just as well not to have her there. We 

ls are all going to do our best to make the first 
evening a success, so that everybody shall have a good 
time and want to come again; and if Aunt Maria goes 
in her present pet she would be as bad as Edgar Poe’s 
raven.” 

“Just fancy our having her on our hands, saying 
‘nevermore’ at stated intervals,’ said Angelique, 
laughing; “ why it would upset everything!” 

“ Angelique, you oughtn’t to make fun of your 
aunt,” said Mrs. Van Arsdel, with an attempt at re- 
proving gravity. 

“Tm sure it’s the nicest thing we can make of her, 
Mammy dear,” said Angelique; “it’s better to laugh 
than tocry anytime. Oh, Aunt Maria will keep, never 
fear. She'll clear off by-and-bye, like a northeast 
rain-storm, and then we shall like her well as ever; 
sha'n’t we, girls?” 

“Oh, yes; she always comes round after a while,” 
said Alice. 

* Well, now, I’m going up to help Eva get the rooms 
ready,’’ said Angelique, and out she fluttered, like a 
flossy bit of thistle-down. 

Angelique belonged to the corps of the laughing 
saints—a department not always recognized by the 
straiter sort in the church militant, but infinitely 
effective and to the purpose in the battle of life. Her 
heart was a tender but a gay one—perhaps the loving- 
ness of it kept it bright; for love is a happy divinity, 
and Angelique loved everybody, and saw the best side 
of everything; besides, just now she was barely seven- 
teen, and thought the world a very nice place. She 
was the very life of the household, the one who loved 
to run and wait and tend; who could stop gaps and 
fill spaces, and liked to do it; and so this day she de- 
voted herself % Eva’s service in the hundred nothings 
that pertain to getting a house in order for an evening 
weception, + + © © «© © -« “e 





On the opposite side of the way the projected hos- 
pitalities awoke various conflicting emotions. 

“Dinah, I don’t really know whether I shall go to 
that company to-night or not,’’ said Mrs. Betsey confi- 
dentially to Dinah over her ironing-table. 

‘*Land’s sakes, Mis’ Betsey,’’ said Dinah, with her 
accustomed giggle, “how you talk. What you ’feard 
op?” 

Mrs. Betsey had retreated to the kitchen to indulge 
herself with Dinah in tremors and changes of emotion, 
which had worn out the patience of Miss Dorcas in 
the parlor. That good lady, having made up her 
mind definitively to go and take Betsey with her, was 
indisposed to repeat every half hour the course of 
argument by which she had demonstrated to her that 
it was the proper thing to do. 

But the fact was that poor Mrs. Betsey was terribly 
fluttered by the idea of going into company again. 
Years had passed in that old dim house, with the 
solemn clock tick-tocking in the corner, and the sun- 
beam streaming duskily at given hours through the 
same windows, with no sound of coming or going 
footsteps. There the two ancient sisters had been 
working, reading, talking, round and round on the 
same unvarying track, for weeks, months and years, 
and now, suddenly, had come achange. The pretty, 
gay, little housekeeper across the way had fluttered in 
with a whole troop of invisible elves of persuasion in 
the very folds of her garments, and had cajoled and 
chermed them into a promise to be supporters of her 
‘“‘evenings,’’ and Miss Dorcas was determined to go. 
But all ye of womankind know that, after every such 
determination, comes an after review of the where 
withal, and many tremors. 

Now Miss Dorcas was self-sufficing, and self-sustained. 
She knew herself to be Miss Dorcas Vanderheyden in 
the first place, and had a general confidence in the 
right of her family and positions that all her belong- 
ings were the right things. They might be out of fash- 
ion—so much the worse for the fashion—Miss Dorcas 
wore them with a cheerful courage.. Yet, as she fre- 
quently remarked, “Sooner or later, if you let things 
lie, fashion always comes round to them. They had 
come round to her many times in the course of her life. 
and always found her ready for them. But Mrs. Bet- 
sey was timorous and approbative. In her youth she 
had been a fashionable young belle, and now had as 
many flutters and tremors about her gray curlsand her 
caps as in the days when she sat up all night in an arm- 
chair with her hair dressed and powdered for a ball. 
In fact, an old lady’s cap is undeniably a tender point. 
One might imagine it to be a sort of shrine or last re- 
treat into which all her youthful love of dress finds 
asylum; and in ruminating her fitness for any scene of 
festivity the cap is the first consideration. So when 
Dinah chuckled, ‘What ye ’feard on honey?” Mrs. 
Betsey came out with it: 

‘** Dinah, I don’t know which of my caps to wear.” 

‘Lor’ sakes, Mis’ Betsey, wear yer newone. What’s 
to bender?” : 

“Well, you see, it’s trimmed with lilac ribbons, and 
the shade don’t go with my new brown gown—they 
look horridly together. Dorcas never does noticesuch 
things, but they don’t go well together. I tried to tell 
Dorcas about it,!but she shut_me up, saying, ‘I was al- 
ways fussy.’”’ 

“Well, laws! then, honey, wear your other cap—it’s 
a right nice un now,” said Dinah in a coaxing tone. 

“Trimmed with white ribbon,’’ said Mrs. Betsey 
ruminating; ‘“‘ but you see Dinah, that ribbon has 
really got quite yellow; and there’s a spot on one of 
the strings,’’ she added, in a tone of poignant emotion. 

- ec: I tell ye what to do,” said Dinah, “ you 
jest ur new cap with them laylock ribbins, and 
wear your black’silk, that are looks illegant now.” 

** But my black silk is so old; it’s pieced under the 
arm, and beginning to fray in the gathers.” 

‘Land sake, Miss Betsey! who’s agoin’ to look under 
your arm?” said Dinah. ‘ They a’nt agoin’ to set you 
up under one o’ them sterry scopes to be looked at, be 
they? You'll do to pass now, I tell ye; now don’t go 
to gettin’ flustered and ’steriky, Mis’ Betsey. Why 
don’t ye go right along, like Mis’ Dorcas? She don’t 
have no megrims and tantrums "bout what she’s goin’ 
to wear.”’ " 

Dinah’s tolerant spirit in admitting this discussion 
was, however, a real relief to Mrs. Betsey. Like various 
liquors which are under a necessity of working them- 
selves clear, Mrs. Betsey found a certain amount of 
talk necessary to clear her mind when proceeding to act 
in any emergency, and for this purpose a listener was 
essential, but Dorcas was so entirely above such fluc- 
tuations as hers—so positive and definite in all her judg- 
ments and conclusions—that she could not enjoy in 
her society the unlimited amount of discussion neces- 
sary to clarify her mental vision. 

It was now about the fifth or sixth time that al] the 
possibilities with regard to her wardrobe had been up 
for consideration that day, till Miss Dorcas, who had 
borne with her heroically for a season, had finally closed 
the discussion by recommending a chapter in Watts on 
the Mind, which said a great many unpleasant things 
about people whé occupy themselves too much with 
trifles, and thus Mrs. Betsey was driven to unbosom 
herself to Dinah. 

“Then, again, there’s Jack,”’ she added; “I’m sure I 
don’t know what he’ll think of our both being out, 
there never such a thing happeved before.” 

“ Lands sake, Miss Betsey, jest as if Jack cared! Why 
he'll stay with me, Til see arter him—I will.” 





“Well, you mi 
Betsey, appreh seas 

“Ain’t I alle ohim? I don’t set him up for 
a graven image and fall down and washup him, to be 
sure, but Jack has good times with me, if I do make 
him mind.” 

The fact was that Dinah often seconded the disci- 
plinary views of Miss Dorcas with the strong arm, 
pulling Jack backward by the tail, and correcting him 
with vigorous thumps of the broomstick when he fell 
into those furors of barkiug, which were his principal 
weakness. 

Dinah had all the sociable instincts of her race, and 
it moved her indignation that the few acquaintances 
who found their way to the forsaken old house should 
be terrified and repelled by such distracted tumults as 
Jack generally cféated when the door-bell rang. So 
her attitude tow had so often been belligerent 
that poor Mrs. Betsey felt small confidence in leaving 
him to the trying separation of the evening under Di- 
nah’s care. 

“Well, Dinah, you won’t whip Jack if he does bark? 
I dare say he’ll be lonesome. You must make allow- 
ances for him.” 

“Oh, laws yes,honey, I’ll make ’lowance, never you 
fear.” 
“ And you really think the black dress will do?” 

** Jest as sartin as I be that I’m here a ironin’ this ’ere 
pillow-bier. Why, honey, you'll look like a pictur, 
you will.’ 

“Oh, Dinah, I’m an old woman.” 

“Well, honey, whatif you be? Lands sakes, don’t I 
remember when you was the belle of New York city, 
Lord love ye. Themwasdays! When’twasall comin 
and goin’, hosses a-prancin’, house full, and fellers 
fairly a-tumblin’ over éach other jest to get a look at 
ye. Laws, honey, ye’ was wuth lookin’ at in dem 
days.” 

“Oh, Dinah, you silly old soul, what nonsense you 
talk!’’ 

“Well, honey, you knows you was the handsomest 
gal goin’. Now you knows you was,” said Dinah, 
chuckling and shaking her portly sides. 

‘*T suppose I wasn’t bad looking,”’ said Mrs. Betsey, 
laughing in turn, and the color flushed in her delicate, 
faded cheeks, and ‘her pretty bright eyes grew misty 
with a thought of all the little triumphs, prides, and 
regrets of years ago. 

To say the truth, Mrs. Betsey, though past the noon- 
time of attraction, was a very pretty old woman. Her 
hands were still delicate and white, her skin was of lily 
fairness, and her hair like fine-spun silver, and she re- 
tained still all the nice instincts and habits of the 
woman who has felt, herself charming. She still felt a 
discord of a shade:ither ribbons like a false note in 
music, and was aumoyed by the slightest imperfection 
of her dress however concealed, to a degree which 
seemed at times wearisome and irrational to her 
stronger minded sister. 

But Miss Dorcas, who had carried her in her arms, & 
heart-broken wreck, snatched from the waves of a de- 
feated life, bore with her as heroically as we ever can 
bear with another whose nature is wholly of a differ- 
ent make and texture from our own. 

ln general, she made up her mind with a consider- 
able share of good sense as to what it was best for 
Betsey to do, and then made her do it, by that power 
which a strong and steady nature exercises over a 
weaker one. 

Miss Dorcas had maé@e up her mind that more society 
and some little change in her modes of life would be a 
benefit to her sister} she had taken a strong fancy to 
Eva, and really leoked forward to her evenings as 
something to give a new variety and interest in life. 


tohim, Dinah,” said Mrs, 


“‘Now, Jim,” said Alice, in a monitory tone, “ you 
know we all depend on you to manage this thing just 
right to-night. You musn’t be too lively and frighten 
the serious folks, but you must keep things moving, 
just as you know how.” 

“‘ Well, are you going to have ‘ourrector?’ ” said Jim. 

“Certainly. Mg. $t.John will be there.” 

“ And of course, our fittle Angie,”’ said Jim. 

“Certainly. Angie, and Marie, and I, shall all be 
there,” said Alice*with dignity. ‘Now, Jim!" 

The exclamation was addressed not to anything 
which this young gentleman had said, but to a certain 
wicked sparkle in his eye which Alice thought pre- 
dicted coming mischief. 

“ What's the matter now ?” said Jim. 

“I know just what you’re thinking,” said Alice, 
“and now, Jim,‘ you musn’t look that way to- 
night.”’ ’ 

“ Look what way!" 

“Well, you musn’t in anz; way—look, sign, gesture or 
word—direct anybody’s attention to Mr. St. John and 
Angie. Of course there’s nothing there; it’s all a fanoy 
of your own, a very absurd one; but I’ve known peo- 
ple made very uncomfortable by such absurd sugges- 
tions.” 

“Well, am I to ‘wear green spectacles to keep my 
eyes from looking ”* *~ 

“You are to do just right, Jim, and nobody knows 
how that is to be detié better than youdo. You know 
that you have the gift of entertaining, and there isu’t 
a@ mortal creature that you can’t please if you try, and 
you mustn’t talk to those you like best to-night, but be- 
stow yourself wherever a hand is needed. You must 
entertain those old ladies over the way, and get ac- 
quainted with Mr, St Jobp, and talk to the pretty 
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Quaker woman, in short, make yourself generally 
useful.” 

“QO. K.,” said Jim. “I’ll beon hand. I'll make love 
to all the old ladies, and let the parson admonish me 
as meek as Moses, and I’ll look right the other way if I 
see him looking at Angie. Anything more?’ 

“No, that’ll do,’ said Alice, laughing. ‘Only do 
your best, and it will be good enough.” 


Eva was busy about her preparations when De 
Campbell came in to borrow a book. 

“Now, Dr. Campbell,” said she, “ you’re just the 
man I wanted to see. _ I «must tell you that one grand 
reason why I want to be sure and secure you for our 
evenings, and this one in particular. I have caught our 
rector and got his promise to come, and I want you to 
study him critically, for I’m afraid he’s in the way to 
get to heaven long before we do if he isn’t leoked 
after. He’s not in the least conscious of it, but he 
does need attention.” 

Dr. Campbell was a hale, young man of twenty-five, 
blonde, vigorous, high-strung, active and self-confi- 
dent, and as keen set after medica] and scientific facts 
as a race horse for the goal. As a general thing he had 
no special fancy for clergymen; but a clergyman as a 
physical study, a possible verification of some of his 
theories was an object of interest, and he readily 
promised Eva that he would spare no pains in making 
Mr. St. John’s acquaintance. 

**Now, drolly enough,” said Eva, “ we’re going to 
have a Quaker preacher here. Ll went In to invite 
Ruth and her husband, and lo, they have got a cele- 
brated minister staying with them, one Sybil Selwyn. 
She is as lovely as an ange] in a pressed crape cap and 
dove colored gown, but what Mr. St. John will think 
about her I don’t know.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Henderson, there'll be trouble there, de- 
pend on it,” said Dr. Campbell. ‘He won t recognize 
her ordination, and very likely she won’t recognize his. 
You see, I was brought up among the Friends. I know 
all about them; if your friend Sybil should have a 
“‘concern”’ laid on her for your Mr. St. John, she would 
tell him some wholesome truths.”’ 

‘*Dear me,” said Eva. “I hope she won’t have a 
‘concern’ the very first evening. It would be embar- 
Tassing.”’ 

“Oh, no, to tell the truth, these Quaker preachers are 
generally delightful women,” said Dr. Campbell. * I’m 
sure I ought to say so, for my good aunt that brought 
Mme up was one of them, and I don’t doubt that Sybil 
Selwyn will prove quite an addition to your circle.” 

Well, the evening came, and so did all the folks. But 
what they said and did must be told next week. 

(To be continued.) 











THE RAILWAYS AND THE PEOPLE. 
By FRANK GILBERT. 


NTIL within a very few years the only “‘ prob- 
lem” in connection with transportation was 
how to secure improved facilities therefor. Charges 
regulated themselves. If one caravan, vessel, packet, 
team, or other carrier was exorbitant, another stood 
ready to do the work at lower rates. It is only by rail 
that monopoly in the carrying wade has proved possi- 
ble for any considerable length of time and to any 
very great extent. But in railroad business competi- 
tion is the rare exception. The demand of the people, 
at the West more particularly, is that transportation 
by rail shall be placed and kept upon the same com- 
petitive basis as transportation by other methods have 
been and are. Whatever the immediate result of ary 
given legislation on the subject may be, competition s 
the ultimate end to be attained. 

The original idea in railway construction was that 
the corporation owning the road should charge a toll 
for its use, and have no engines or cars of its own. 
That was found impracticable. The next idea was for 
the corporation to be the exclusive user of its own 
road, furnishing all the rolling stock going over it, and 
doing all the transportation business transacted upon 
it. That, too, proved inexpedient, but not so entirely 
impracticable as the other. There is at the present 
time no railroad conducted on the first plan, and only 
one of any importance operated on the latter plan. 
That solitary exception is the Philadelphia and Read- 
ing. With the exception of the United States Govern- 
ment (Post-Office Department) there is, we believe, no 
common carrier engaged in business on that line, ex- 
cept as an employé of the corporation owning the 
road. Everywhere else there are express companies 
and fast freight companies, and nearly everywhere 
the Pullman Palace Car Company, or something simi- 
lar to it. Besides, it is usual to see the cars of one rail- 
Toad on the track of another railroad. It was found 
impossible to transact the business without such 
“‘farnfing out,” and interchange, or comity. Wheat 
loaded in Nebraska for New York cannot break bulk 
every time it passes from one road to another; and 
the traveler could not, without great inconvenience, 
change cars every time he changes roads. It would be 
like compelling a writer to make every letter of every 
word sepafate. There must be unity in the motive 
power of 2 railroad, and the management of all the 
fixtures along the line, such as stations, tanks, fuel 
supplies, switches, machine shops, ete.; but beyond 
that, unity is neither possible nor in any way desir- 
able. With the railroad managers the problem has 
been this: 





How to secure monopoly while allowing | 





the necessary variety. With the people the problem 
now is this: How to secure the competition which is 
the natural result of variety. In other words, the 
popular demaid, so far as it is intelligently pressed, is 
that transportation by rail shall be conducted upon 
the unhampered principle of law and supply, in ac- 
cordance with the indubitable common law of com- 
mon carriers. All regulative legislation tends, directly 
or indirectly, to that end. 

The railroad interest has prevented competition by 
making monopoly contracts, express or implied, by 
which only those so fortunate as to belong to the ring 
can do business. The cost of a first-class freight car is 
only about $700, and with a small capital a corporation 
or an individual could go into the transportation busi- 
ness. And if the railroads would haul all cars, of 
proper construction, in good repair and not over- 
loaded, upon equal terms, competition would spring 
up and be maintained wherever railroads are in oper- 
ation. Monopoly would then be no more possible in 
transportation by rail than it is or was in transporta- 
tion by turnpike. Had any turnpike company said to 
the public, ‘‘ No wagons can pass over our road except 
those belonging to persons with whom we have special 
contracts or understandings,’”’ the people would have 
rebelled against it. It would have been no excuse for 
the company that some of the wagons in use were 
their own, employed in a general common carrier 
business. Nor does the fact that the company fur- 
nishes motive power alter the obligations in the case; 
for the haulage of cars is as much # part of the busi- 
ness of railroads as the transportation of any other 
portable property. One railroad company in [llinois 
reports receipts of nearly half a million dollars last 
year from car service, or haulage. If the cars of one 
man or of one company can be hauled, those of an- 
other must be. This is good law and good sense, yet 
no railroad is operated upon that basis. Is it strange, 
then, that there should be an anti-railway uprising of 
the people? 

But it may be thought that the proper remedy 
should be sought in the courts, and not through legis- 
lation. If a dray-man should show partiality in the 
performance of common carrier service, the person 
aggrieved would seek redress through litigation rather 
than legislation. The difference is that the dray-man 
is no stronger than his patron, and could afford a law- 
suit no better, if as well, while the railroad corpora- 
tion has no fear of judicial proceedings. If beaten, 
the penalty is cost and actual damage in that particu- 
lar case—a mere trifle at most. Statutory penalties 
are needed of sufficient stringency and magnitude to 
inspire holesome awe. Such penalties, and suit- 
able provision for their enforcement, are demanded 
as the first step toward genuine and permanent rail- 
way reform. 

Common carrier legislation supplemental to the 
common law is no novelty. Hack ordinances are 
found in nearly every city, and belong in the same 
category and rest upon the same principle as the rail- 
road statutes of Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa and Minne- 
sota—so far, certainly, as concerns the cardinal point 
now under consideration. Alarmists tell us that the 
anti-monopoly movement would seriously impair, if 
not destroy, the value of railroad property, should it 
prove successful. As well say that hack regulation 
would drive public carriages from the streets of our 
cities. The present monopoly system of railway man- 
agement enables the managers to get rich by “ pool- 
ing’’ with the ring; but it impoverishes the stock- 
holders. They are being robbed, hardly less than the 
producers and shippers along the line. If competition 
were allowed, the number of cars passing over the 
road would be increased, and the net profits of the 
company as well. Now the people travel and inter- 
change property by rail as little as possible. ‘‘Com- 
petition is the life of trade,” and is an adage as ap- 
plicable to transportation as to any other line of 
business. 








MIXED SCHOOLS IN THE SOUTH. 


Hon. B. G. NortTHROP. 
Dear Sir and Friend: 

HAVE read carefully your recent article in the 

Christian Union, in which you oppose the com- 
pulsory educational provision in the Civil Rights Bill, 
and prophesy the destruction of the Common School 
System throughout the South, in the event of its be- 
coming alaw! It is not @ little entertaining to see a 
veteran compulsionist opposing compulsion, and the 
spectacle would be disheartening did we have no hopes 
of your cotversion. We well remember the time, 
however, when you thought ‘‘ Compulsory Education 
un-American ;’’ we remember, too, that after a visit to 
the schools of Prussia you returned a convert to com- 
pulsion, and to work with all the zeal of a convert for 
the compulsory law which Connecticut now enjoys. 
We argue, hence, that after a more extended tour 
through the South, or a further acquaintance with the 
men and the needs of this section, it is possible that 
you may see matters in a different and perhaps higher 
light. We believe that compulsion, if good and law- 
ful in Connecticut, is good and lawful here. We think 
that you are unequal in your exactions if you oppress 
Connecticut and let North Carolina go free! What 
has Connecticut done? How did North Carolina earn 
her exemption? Impressed with the extent and im- 
portance of the mistake you are making, I write to 
beg you to look over the ground once more. There. 





was a time when William of Orange might have oasily 
made his peace with Philip of Spain; nothing was 
wanting but—a surrender of principle. 

“It seems to me that you would surrender a principle. 
You do not object to the compulsory feature of the 
Civil Rights Bill for Connecticut, because her schools 
are already (with a few exceptions) open to all, and 
pupils of all classes enjoy their blessings, unquestion- 
ed. You deprecate it for North Carolina, however, 
because it will prevent an organization of the Public 
School System there. You oppose it for Virginia be- 
cause sie don’t like it! Her schools have made com- 
mendabile progress since the war (without compulsion); 
all they now ask is to be let alove! Let us see if this 
request be more reasonable to-day than it was ten 
years ago. The question is, Ought the schools of Vir- 
ginia, organized as they are on distinction as to race, 
to remain undisturbed ? 

What is the common school? What is it in its crigim 
and its genius? Patience! We will not go through 
the long arguments—no one will be readier to accept 
the conclusion I announce than yourself, viz., That its 
genius is that of a perfect equality—no gradations, 
save those of merit, are allowed; it is “good enough 
for the best, cheap enough for the poorest, and free as 
the air toall.”” Of its advantages no child gains the 
more because his parents are wealthy or white, and no 
child receives the less because his parents are poor, de- 
spised or black. It is established by the people, who 
tax themselves that all may sbare equally in the pur- 
chase of the levy. This is the common school of New 
England. 

The schools of Virginia, then, are not common schools, 
but caste schools, and how can we who believe in the 
New England idea give them our approbatien? And 
if we must protest, how can we do it more sincerely, 
more earnestly, more consistently aud more effectually 
than by insisting firmly on compulsion as found in the- 
Civil Rights Bill? To do less is to surrender a princi- 
ple—and one that is vital to the well-being and homo- 
geneity of our national system of common schools, and 
to the well-being of our common country as well, Je 
maintiendrai was the motto of William of Orange. 

I anticipate your reply, that we ought to concede 
something for the sake of harmony. But what if ve 
ought to maintain that very something for the sake of 
humanity? Besides, it would seem that if compulsion 
be right and equal for Connecticut, it should be right 
and equal for Virginia. 

You deprecate caste—you abhor the thought of a 
war of races. Has it not occurred to you that separate 
schools for the races will teach the very evil you de- 
plore? How can it be otherwise? Two students, one 
white, one not, were drawing water at the well on our 
University Campus the other day. A professor who 
was passing fell to wondering as to how the beverage 
was to be served. His anxiety was dissipated on the 
arrival of the bucket at the surface by the voice of 
the colored student, who exclaimed: ‘‘ Now, Charley, 
you drink first.’””’ Two students, one colored, one not, , 
were sitting in an alcove in the library getting out a 
lesson in Cicero. A stranger who was present de- 
scribes the scene substantially as follows: The white 
boy seemed to have a better knowledge of the gram- 
mar, the other of the history. The name of Prome- 
theus came up in the lesson; of him the white boy 
seemed never to have heard, and listemed with inter- 
est as the other told his story. Trifies like these are 
especially pleasing in an experiment like ours, and 
naturally we are looking out for them. When they 
occur they encourage us, and they occur with suffi- 
cient frequency to keep us constantly in good heart. 
We do not as yet claim entire success, we are careful 
to have it understood that, as yet, the “old time” 
element will have nothing to do with us, we do not 
claim to have mastered, nor even to have yet compre- 
hended all the phases of this great question, and we 
are especially careful to draw no hasty conclusions, 
But we do claim to have made a beginning, full of en- 
couragement and not less worthy of the attention of 
the students of this problem than anything which has 
been likely to have been done in Virginia or North 
Carolina. I am not writing now, however, in defenee 
of an institution, but of a measure, and only allude to 
our experiment here in illustration. And referring to 
the incidents just recited, I ask, Do they not indicate 
a healthy feeling as between the races? May not this 
feeling deepen into hearty respect—possibly friendship 
—as the years goon? And will it tend to heal or te 
widen the breach between the races? Which class of 
school, then—the just or the unjust—will best prevent 
the threatened rupture, and tend to fraternize and en- 
ergize the two races? 

There are not wanting other and very forcible reasons 
for compulsion. Has it not occurred to you that the 
expense must be greatly increased by the double sys- 
tem you recommend? If Connecticut, with all her 
wealth and her immense school-fund, sometimes groans 
at the expense of her single system, what madness to 
saddle a double one upon her impoverished and bank- 
rupt sisters! The General Government should aid? 
But Congress, you have said, may not interfere with 
the powers of the States, that is, to legislate compul- 
sion; how, then, may it interfere to aid with money? 
Moreover, the cost is increased, no matter who pays. 

I am astonished that another and practical objection 
has not presented itself to the mind of one who has 
labored so long and so successfully for the perfection 
of graded schools as you have. You are to-day work- 
ing for the abolition of the schaal districts im -Con- 
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necticut. You find them an obstacle to the best suc- 
cess of the schools. A chief reason is that they pre- 
vent that minute gradation of pupils which is so 
essential to the success of the teacher. While doing 
this you step aside to advocate for us, in the South, a 
segregation compared with which the district lines in 
Connecticut are as threads of gossamer. Again we 
ask, Is this equal? And why should such an obstacle 
to graded (and so of successful) schools be thrown in 
our way? 

The demand for race schools comes from the few. 
There is generally (except, perhaps, in Virginia) little 
or no desire for free common schools save among the 
blacks, who are everywhere clamorous for the free 
school. The ignorant whites have ‘no use” for educa-. 
tion; the intelligent whites can educate their children 
at less expense in private schools; the colored people 
alone are to be depended on to vote steadily for the 
free school. You say that the wealthy whites oppose 
the establishment of schools unless they can retain 
control of them; this I believe; but I can hardly 
credit my senses when I find you going on to argue 
that they ought to retain that control. Is this the way 
you do in Connecticut? Imagine the mill-owners in 
Hartford or New Britain saying to their operatives, 
We decline paying our school-tax unless we have the 
direction of the expenditure of the levy! We are su- 
perior to you; we understand the way to dispose of 
money; you are greasy mechanics; we prefer separate 
schools for our sons and daughters! Imagine, further, 
if you can, the Secretary of the Board of Education, 
after a flying visit to the malcontents, advocating in 
the Christian Union non-compulsion towards the 
mill-owners! I quotefrom the prospective article: “I 
am satisfied that the present forlorn condition of 
Hartford and New Britain in educational matters 
is largely due to the premature attempt of certain ad- 


*venturers to force upon the people mixed schools. 


*If we have got to have mixed schools we won’t have 
any,’ becamea common sentiment (of the mill-owners). 
The school laws must be thoroughly revised before a 
good system can be organized.” For further quota- 
tions, see the Christian Union of June 24, page 492. 

I must not follow you further in reply. I have no 
more doubt that much more might be said than I have 
that it might be better said. I entreat you to recon- 
sider the positions you have taken and once more to 
fairly examine the question. To me—and to others— 
you seem to have been so earnest for an immediate 
and tangible good as to forget, in your zeal, the foun- 
dation principles of our system of schools and of our 
republic as well. It is natural, perhaps excusable, 
that a superintendent of schools should do this; it is 
wrong and inexcusable that an American citizen 
should do it. 

In truth, this new question is the old one. To no 
thoughtful mind, thoroughly acquainted with the 
aspect of affairs in the South, is the issue obscure. We 
are pausing at the grand consummation of the result 
and success of the war. It is the duty of the South to 
accept, and of the North to insist, upon this last 
measure. Without it the Revolution is incomplete; 
with it the friends of humanity have nothing more to 
ask. Dismiss, I pray you, all fear as to results. We 
have safely passed like crises. Equality on the street 
cars, at the ballot box, on railroads in this State, are 
instances in point. These are all happily and for ever 
settled; shall we be afraid of the issue as to schools? 

Respectfully, 
MortTIMER A. WARREN, 
Strate Norma Scuoo.r, Cotumst,, 8. C., July 7, 1874. 








THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE 
PAPACY. 


By PROFEsSOR GEORGE P. Fisuer D. D. 


HE question is often asked whether the Papacy 

is growing stronger or weaker. What are the 

prospects of the Papal power? What is to be its fate? 

Conjectures founded on uncertain Apocalyptic inter- 

pretations are of small value. To what result does 

the course of history point? What are the signs of 
the times? 

A strong impression that will be left on the mind of 
every thoughtful person who will read through Gib- 
bon‘’s work—a work of masterly power, notwithstand- 
ing its grievous faults of tone and style—is the length 
of time which it took the old Roman Empire to crum- 
ble to pieces after the process of decadence had set in. 
Gibbon begins his story with the age of the Antonies, 
or the second century. But the causes of decay and 
ruin were really in operation from the civil wars that 
led to the downfall of the Republic and the rise of the 
Empire. From the day when Rome had achieved her 
mighty conquests in the East, which poured into the 
capital the treasures and the vices of Greece and the 
Orient, a worm was eating at the core of her greatness. 
But how long the mighty fabric resisted the combined 
action of moral forces and political agencies! If we 
reckon from the beginning of the second century, it 
was nearly four hundred years before the Western 
Empire was utterly prostrate. In the East, Constan- 
tinople, after withstanding the shock of barbarian, 
Persian, Mohammedan, maintained the tottering 
throne of the Cexsars until the middle of the fifteenth 
century. The Roman Empire, be it observed, had 
been proportionately long in building up its dominion. 
From the first organization by rustics, on the hills by 
the ,Tiber, the interval, down to the date where Gib- 





bon begins his narrative of the downfall, is not far 
short of a thousand years. The conquest of Latium, 
the reduction of Italy, the subjugation of Carthage 
and the Islands of the Mediterranean, of Gaul, and of 
the nations of the East which bad been comprised in 
the Empire of Alexander, and the unification of all 
these peoples under one political system, were not the 
work of aday. A tree that had been sending its roots 
into the soil for a millennium could not be torn up in 
a year, or a century of years. The stupendous edifice, 
weakened and undermined by a succession of attacks, 
fell at last,—leaving its legacy of law and letters to 
the subsequent eras. The Roman Empire, though its 
end was accelerated by violence, died a natural death. 
It expired not until its vitality was gone, and its part 
fulfilled in the drama of history. 

The Papacy is the spiritual supremacy of Rome in 
Western Christendom. It has had its uses and bene- 
fits, like the old secular Empire of Rome, whatever 
tyranny and oppression may have marked the path- 
way of each of these mighty systems of rule. The 
Papacy was even longer in building up its imperial 
sway. The period of its growth to full virility, before 
its energy can be said to have begun to wane, cannot 
be estimated at less than a thousand years. During 
this period it was deepening its roots and spreading 
abroad its branches, and intertwining itself with the 
sentiments, traditions, social and civil relations of 
mankind. 

But the power of the Roman Pontiffs long ago cul- 
minated. To the-philosophical student of history it is 
evident that, for hundreds of years, Rome’s spiritual 
empire has been in a decline. What was obvious in 
the fourth century respecting the dominion of the 
Ceesars, notwithstanding the strength and outward 
magnificence that it still retained, is true now of the 
sovereignty of thesuccessors of Hildebrand. The mis- 
take of many is in supposing that such a sovereignty 
can be utterly subverted in an instant. Because it 
survives many blows, and when stricken to the earth, 
lifts its head again with an apparently renewed life, 
the rash inference is drawn that it has kept its old 
strength and will endure always. But these heavy 
blows, one after another, and the slow disintegrating 
action of changing opinion, do their work. At the be- 
ginning of the fourteenth century, France resisted and 
overcame Boniface VIII. Nationalism gained a vic- 
tory, the effect of which the Papacy has never been 
able to undo. That was one epoch in “ the Decline and 
Fall.”” The Reforming Councils, in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, were another. The Protestant Reformation fol- 
lowed, a deadly blow from which the Papacy, how- 
ever long it may retain its hold upon the superstitious 
peasantry of the Romanic nations, can never recover. 
The utter failure, after a struggle of three hundred 
years, to win back from their revolt the Christian 
Teutonic peoples proves that the Papacy has had its 
day. Its conquests, whatever noise may be made about 
them, are now insignificant. Then the French Revo- 
lution emancipated the politics and legislation of 
Europe from subserviency to Papal authority. The 
Popes are in a perpetual quarrel with Roman Catholic 
governments, which persist in casting off ecclesiastical 
control on such subjects as marriage and public educa- 
tion. Another portentous step in the downward 
progress of the Papal institution is the loss of its tem- 
poral kingdom. The “ patrimony of Peter,” in spite 
of the protests, loud lamentations, and still louder 
execrations of Pius IX., is incorporated in the Italian 
monarchy, which has thus far defended itself against 
domestic foes and foreign invasion. 

Here we encounter an objection. It is said that the 
political, temporal power of the Popes is, to be sure, 
gone, but that their spiritual supremacy is undimin- 
ished, and has even been augmented by the late Vati- 
can Council. The Pope is made the Dictator of the 
Catholic body. It must be remembered, however, that 
in old Rome dictators were made, not in times of 
safety, but in times of peril. In times of decline, 
when liberty was gone, the Caesars were dictators. 
The Vatican dogma is the work of an extreme party 
whose predominance, unfairly gained, is fought with 
far more danger to the Papal cause than their defeat 
would have occasioned. It is not the political influ- 
ence only, it is the spiritual influence also, of the 
Popes which is falling away. Once they could lay a 
kingdom under an interdict, and absolutely suspend 
within it the offices of religion. At present, they dare 
not assume to exercise such a prerogative; and, were 
they to venture so far, their decrees would he impo- 
tent thunder. They would find no obedience. Once 
they excommunicated the most powerful monarchs by 
name, and made war upon them. Now, as in the case 
of Napoleon I., their anathemas are directed against 
classes, with a prudent silence respecting individuals. 
Even Victor Immanuel is cursed by name in none of 
the denunciatory papers whieh have come forth from 
the Vatican. Times have changed, and public opinion, 
in Roman Catholic countries, will not tolerate ecclesi- 
astical measures of a spiritual kind, which could be 
adopted, at a former day, with impunity. The farci- 
cal pilgrimages, which are now undertaken by railway 
and steamer, have about the same relation to the vast 
movements of medizval devotion which preceded and 
attended the crusades that the fulminations of the 
modern Pontiffs have to the terrific Bulls of Innocent 
IIL. and Gregory IX. It must not be forgotten that 
there is an ingress of the retreating tide. There are 
fluctuations in the life of a decaying institution. Just 
as aconsumptive may rally for a time and seem to be 





regaining health, so will an institution in which the 
seeds of death are planted exhibit at intervals a re- 
vived activity. Individuals of uncommon vigor may 
retard its downward courst; or even reverse it for a 
brief period. A man like Theodosius the Great, or 
Heraclius, in his earlier career, might appear to turn 
back the wheels of destiny. In their hands, Raman 
grandeur seemed to be returning. But when the ver- 
dict of history has been pronounced upon any human 
institution, although the execution of the sentence 
may be stayed for a while, it is only for a while. Such 
an irreversible doom rests upon the Papacy. The stars 
in their courses fight against it. The steady currents 
of opinion are wearing away its foundations. The 
stream of events is sweeping away one after another 
of its indispensable bul warks. 





SILENCE UNDER TRIALS. 
By Pror. THomas G. UrHAm. 


HEN words and acts untrue, unkind, 
Against thy life like arrows fty, 
Receive them with a patient mind, 
Seek no revenge, make no reply. 


O holy silence! ’tis the shield 
More strong than warrior’s twisted mail; 
A hidden strength, a might concealed, 
Which worldly shafts in vain assail. 


He who is silent in his cause 

Hath left that cause to heavenly arms, 
And Heaven’s eternal aid and laws 

Are swift to ward the threatening hand, 


God is our great protecting power; 
Be still, the Great Defender moves; 

He watches well the dangerous hour, 
Nor fails to save the child he loves. 











THE SCRIBES. 
By Wo.xcott CALKINS. 


URING a winter of unusual severity in Jeru- 
salem, the two great Rabbis, Shemaiah and 
Abtalion, were one day discoursing in the little 
school-room of the temple, when it suddenly grew 
so dark that they could not see to read the law. 
They cast their eyes toward the window, and there, 
clinging to the lattice, was a young man completely 
suowed under. They sent for him to come in, and 
found that, having failed to earn enough to pay the 
usual fee, he had made this shift so as not to lose the 
lecture, and had been so absorbed that he had forgot- 
ten his discomfort. 

“Let him come free,” said Abtalion, ‘‘ notwithstand- 
the rule.” 

‘Yes, yes,’ replied Shemaiah; ‘for such a scholar 
one might even break the Sabbath.”’ 

This story may be legendary; another is undoubt- 
edly authentic: After the death of these renowned 
rabbis there were no competent persons to take their 
place, until a question of casuistry having been given 
up by the school, the people exclaimed in their de- 
spair: 

“Ts there no scholar of our great rabbis who can re- 
member their teachings?’ 

Then this same young man came modestly forward, 
recalled the priociples of the masters bearing on the 
question, quoted traditions of former ages in support 
of his position, and gave a clear, consistent and un- 
equivocal decision. From that hour he was the ac- 
knowledged leader of the Scribes. 

This was Hillel, the most illustrious of the Saribes 
after Ezra, Zadok and Simon the Just. But his great 
authority was not unchallenged in hisown time. He 
was not orthodox enough for the straitest sect of the 
Pharisees. He was inclined to relax the rigor of Sab- 
bath and fasting, for the good of the people. He ad- 
mitted that the circumstances of his own time might 
modify somewhat the regulations of the elders, and 
he always insisted that judgment, mercy and truth 
were weightier matters of the law than ceremonial 
fidelity. A party of reaction was soon organized, 
under the lead of one Shammai, a fierce, bigoted zea- 
lot. He made no scruple of placing the ceremonial 
law, with all the details of accumulated tradition, 
above the simplest precepts of morality. He strenu- 
ously opposed the more liberal teachings of Hillel. 
And thus, for the first time, traces of a new school and 
an old school appear in rabinical teachings. Many in- 
teresting indications of this controversy are left in 
our Gospels. 

For these two men undoubtedly trained the genera- 
tion with whom Jesus lived on earth. Accurate dates 
of Shammai’s career are wanting; but his influence 
survived him in the Pharisaic party which accused 
Jesus of Sabbath-breaking, began early to plot against 
him, joined hands with their sworn enemies, the Her- 
odians, to compass his crucifixion, and, in an army of 
uncompromising zealots, involved Jerusalem in com- 
plete destruction at last. Hillel was born in 112 B. C., 
and lived to the great age of one hundred and 
twenty. He died the very year when the Child Jesus 
visited that little school-room in the temple. And it 
is not impossible that this venerable sage was among 
the doctors that day who were astonished at his un- 
derstanding and his answers. His influence, too, lived 
after him, and formed a pleasing contrast to the baser 
party, in the persons of the young Scribe whom 
Jesus loved, of Nathaniel—the Israelite indeed, in 
whom there was no guile—of Joseph of Arimathea, 
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of Nicodemus, of Gamaliel—the teacher of St. Paul, 
the defender of the Apostles. We may believe that 
all the Apostles, and the great mass of the first dis- 
ciples, were prepared for the school of the divine 
Rabbi by the liberal teachings of Hillel. 

And yet, nothing could be farther from the truth 
than the theory which has been broached, that Christ 
took sides with the new school against the old. When 
he speaks with respect of the Scribes, he alludes to the 
knowledge of the law whicb both parties had kept 
alive in the minds of the people: ‘‘The Scribes sit in 
Moses’ seat; all things, therefore [i. ¢., all things de- 
rived directly from Moses’ law], which they command, 
that observe and do.” But divergent as the two schools 
were, their differences disappear when they come to 
be compared with Christ’s words. The people were 
all astonished at his teaching. They supposed a new 
rabbi had arisen. They were prepared for a Hillel to 
come again, to assert more emphatically the suprem- 
acy of the moral above the ceremonial law, and to 
concentrate attention upon the mere spiritual tradi- 
tions of the elders. They were not prepared to hear 
a rabbi ignore the traditions altogether, quote them 
only to expose their corruption, or place his own au- 
thority above them all, and on a level with the law 
itself. He taught them as one that had authority, and 
not as the Scribes. This was the amazing thing which 
arrested universal attention. 

The attention of biblical scholars has not been suffi- 
ciently directed to the influence of the Scribes on that 
age. The matter has also an interest to the general 
reader, bearing on the history of philosophy and let- 
ters. For four hundred years, during the best agés of 
the Greek and Roman classics, the Scribes were the 
only learned men among a people who had inherited 
the learning of the Egyptians, and had a literature of 
their own, surpassing in every department except 
in natural science, in history, in jurisprudence and in 
poetry, the highest attainments of their western neigh- 
bors. This guild of scholars had also maintained, in 
good degree, the true literary spirit. They welcomed 
learning from every quarter with genuine liberality. 
Shemaiah and Abtalion were both aliens, and sons of 
proselytes. Hillel came from Babylon. He may have 
been of foreign birth. He was certainly poor and un- 
known, until he rose by his own merits. And long 
before this, both the royal and the priestly caste had 
gone down before the inevitable sovereignty of pro- 
found learning. The Scribes of Ezra’s age were not 
only the transcribers but the editors of the Jewish 
national literature. Indeed, long before that time, as 
we learn from an interesting notein Prov. xxv. 1, they 
had made collections of literary fragments which 
would otherwise have been lost. They were doubtless 
the readers of the people in exile; and on the return 
they had the combined duties of copying, arranging, 
reading in public and “ giving the sense” of the Law 
and the Prophets—that is, translating them into Ara- 
maic, which was rapidly becoming the language of 
the people. During the long dark ages of prophetic 
silence they continued to be the teachers, the editors 
and the historians of the nation. And in this capacity 
they offered one of the strangest contrasts in history. 
They are scholars protesting against Jewish exclusive- 
ness, drawing to their schools aspiring youth from all 
classes; and yet they degenerate into the most bigoted 
sectarians, and resist with all their influence, and even 
with persecution, the progress of intellectual and 
spiritual enlightenment. The opposition of the priest- 
hood to Christ was almost insignificant compared with 
the hostility of the learned Scribes. The hierarchy 
were already defeated. But the authority of those 
who held the key of knowledge was till then unques- 
tioned. 








THE SEAT OF THE SCORNFUL. 
By JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, 


AVID, in his time, counted the man happy 
who did not sit in the seat of the scornful. But 
David was a little old-fashioned in his ideas. We, 
nowadays, rather envy &@ man who sits in the seat of 
the scornful. Modern English literature is full of 
scorn; and many of the leading and mist popular 
writers in England and America are those who have 
the most of it. Thomas Curlyle, for example, a man 
of great genius, and who has written many of the best 
things said in our time, is brimming over with scorn. 
He seldom condescends to argue with his opponents; 
he simply overwhelms them with the bitterest con- 
tempt. Ruskin, another writer and thinker of genius 
and learning, whose works have made a revolution in 
the study of art, is equally contemptuous toward 
every man who differs from him in opinion. Macaulay 
often takes the same tone, as do many other writers 
of less repute. This habit, grown very common in 
England, is not uncommon among ourselves. A sneer- 
ing and supercilious tone is somewhat popular in our 
leading journals. Many éditorial chairs may be called 
“the seat of the scornful.” Itis such an easy way to 
put a man down. Do not answer him; turn up your 
nose at kim! The question is then settled; at least for 
the time. 
G Scorn differs from contempt in this: that it has in it 
more of hatred and something of fear. It is a bitter 
and malicious form of contempt, and it is shown to- 
ward opponents. Contempt may be only a feeling; 
but scorn is the bitter expression of the feeling. It is 
@ weapon used against an enemy. It comes from a 
perverted form of ambition. Generous ambition 





seeks to excel itself, and its excellence implies no in- 
feriority in others. It wishes to rise, but is willing 
that others should rise too. But selfish ambition only 
expects to rise by the defeat and overthrow of rivals. 
One seeks to ascend, the other wishes to put down 
others. The weapons of this base and depravei am- 
bition are detraction, contempt, scorn. 

But you cannot rise in this way. You do not get 
any higher by despising your neighbor. You sink 
yourself in trying to ruin him. This is the law of 
Retribution. This is a perpetual Day of Judgment, 
which reuders unto every man according to his works. 
This is the fire of God, which tries every man’s work, 
what it is. It forever separates.the sheep from the 
goats. It sends the sheep to the right hand, and the 
goats to the left; not merely once, at the end of the 
world, but continually, day by day, as long as we live. 
Those who despise others are despised themselves. 
Those who love others are loved themselves. Those 
who scorn others are scorned themselves. Those who 
find good in others; who respect their fellow-men; 
who are always disposed to look at the bright side, 
not the dark—these find others ready to do the same 
to them. The good and generous inherit the kingdom 
of the Father, prepared for them from the foundation 
of the world. The scornful go, every day of their 
lives, into the fire prepared for the devil and his 
angels. 

How this nation was punished for its scorn of the 
negro! Because we despised the African, we became 
the object of scorn to the civilized world. All the 
calamities of-our civil war; all our humiliations, de- 
feats, disasters; all the contempt felt for us in Europe, 
had their natural source in our contempt for the Afri- 
can. 

One of the worst kinds of scorn is the contempt for 
principles, the scorn which looks down on ideas, and 
believes only in external facts. There are a good 
many persons, just now, who sit in this seat of the 
scornful. They despise what they call “ sentimental- 
ism ’’—meaning by this, faith in intuitive ideas. They 
take pride in a certain cold-bloodedness of judgment, 
from which all generous ardor is left out. They think 
they can settle all questions of public and private life 
with the head alone, omitting the heart. They dis- 
trust philanthropy—that is to say, they would arrange 
human affairs without humanity. In the important 
questions of criminal legislation and the treatment of 
criminals, they dread the intervention of philanthro- 
pists. But they forget that the human race has been 
trying to settle these questions without philanthropy 
for many thousand years, and the result has been no 
diminution of crime. When the only way to treat 
crime was to punish the criminal, crime increased. In 
the reign of Henry VIII., seventy-two thousand crim- 
inals were executed for theft and robbery, says Hume; 
but Englishmen did not steal the less on that account. 
Here in New York, Mr. Brace has taken pains to 
gather the street children and vagrant boys into 
homes; he has treated them kindly, taught them les- 
sons of good behavior, and has transferred twenty- 
five thousand in eleven years from the roaring streets 
of our metropolis to quiet homes in the West. There 
the boys turn out well, with scarcely an exception; 
and the result has been that the crimes of vagrancy, 
assaults, pilfering, burglary, and the like, committed 
in those wards of New York where Mr. Brace’s schools 
are, have diminished from three thousand a year in 
1861 to nine hundred a year in 1872. This shows that 
the only way to settle questions of social life is by 
means of a humane purpose. The sentimentalist is 
the only man able to handle these questions; and 
those who affect to despise sentiment are the most un- 
practical of all people. They omit the only motive 
power which is capable of accomplishing any real re- 
form. 

Others sit in the seat of the scornful, by despising 
all moral considerations. They also believe it very 
sentimental and ridiculous to appeal to right and 
wrong in political matters, They thiuk they can 
settle all public matters by merely utilitarian consid- 
erations. ‘‘ Punish our enemies, and reward our 
friends,” is their only method. “Be loyal to the 
party ’’—this is the only political duty they recognize. 
“Let us carry the next election ’’—this is always the 
one thing needful. Therefore it is that we see so many 
men in places for which they are utterly unfit. Coarse, 
vulgar and ignorant politicians are rewarded for party 
services by being sent to represent us as ambassadors 
at the courts of England, Spain, France. They dis- 
grace us there by their scandalous behavior. At home, 
the same principle is carried out, by putting into office 
most unsuitable men—because they are useful politi- 
cians; hence follow defalcations, plunder of the Treas- 
ury, jobs, national disgrace. To meet these evils, the 
Civil Service plan of giving office to those fitted for it 
was proposed. But all the greedy, hungry, selfish 
politicians treated this system with contempt and 
scorn, and have succeeded in defeating it, as a “senti- 
mentalism.” 

There is another kind of scorn, consisting in a rather 
feeble tone of contempt for Republican institutions, 
at home and abroad. It seems to be thought, by many 
citizens of this Republic, to be a pretty thing to sneer 
at all republics, and to admire monarchies and aris- 
tocracies. In private conversation, you meet numbers 
who would prefer the monarchical institutions of Eu- 
rope to those of their own land. Americans abroad 
are very apt to take this tove of contempt for their 
own country and its ideas. They admire the splendor 





and show of an aristocracy—as to the condition of the 
people, that is nothing to them. They have no sym- 
pathy with the noble efforts of the French and Span- 
ish peoples to rise above the results of long centuries 
of oppression. They eagerly seize and propagate 
every fact or falsehood which makes against these re- 
publics; they quietly ignore all that goes to show how 
solidly they rest on the convictions of the great mass 
of the nations. Our newspapers are very apt to re- 
print every slander against the Republicans which 
they find in the English papers. All this comes from 
a deep-rooted contempt for the common people—from 
a seret unbelief in human nature. But to despise hu- 
man nature is to despise its Author. To doubt the 
capacities of man is to relinquish the only hope for 
human improvement and human progress. 








THE CALL OF THE PROPHET. 


By Cari SPENCER. 


HE Voice said, Cry! And he said, “ What shall I ery ? 
Hath it not all been said— 
All the labor of man, and the days of vanity, 
And the mourning over the dead ? 
I cannot answer one of the riddles under the sun, 
And my race is all unblest ; 
Should I speak, it were to sigh "—but the Voice saith, Cry! 
And the prophet cannot rest. 


The Voice said, Hope! Sing unto the world of hope! 
And so he sang in the night; 

And the song goes chanting on, though the nations ever 

grope, 

And the years are dim with blight. 

‘Behold, might this be even if the Lord would open heaven, 
That the world should thus rejoice ?” 

And he answered, ‘“* What know I? but the Voice saith, Cry! 
And the words are of the Voice.”’ 


Thus came the word: Proclaim the year of the Lord! 
And so he sang of Peace; 
Under the yoke he sang, in the shadow of the sword, 
Sang of glory and release. 
The heart may sigh with pain for the people pressed and 
slain, 
The soul may faint and fall; 
The flesh may melt and die—but the Voice saith, Cry! 
And the Voice is more than all! 











THE FIRST AMERICAN SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL. 


“ Who,” asks the Christian Union, “ was the founder of tho 
American Sunday-school? Have we no one to honor lfke 
Robert Raikes, who started the first English school 


“*Tn seventeen hundred eighty-one, 
Across the fields in Gloucester town’? 


As the old rhyme goes, it was there 
“* This pe work it was begun 
And is coming, coming, coming along.’ 

Yet Robert Raikes, while he lives in the memory of the En- 
glish Sunday-school friends, has nothing more than an insig- 
nificant marble slab over his grave in the very scene of his 
labors. Had he lived on this side, perhaps our young enthu- 
siasts, teachers and scholars, would have put up a monument 
to him long since; but why not asitis? Why not remember 
this devoted Englishman in some substantial way, and unite 
with the schools on the other side in recognizing a common 
founder of the Sunday-school? The glorious work begun by 
him has certainly ‘come along’ with us.” 


To the Editor of the Christian Union: 


Your inquiry, ‘‘ Who was the founder of the Ameri- 
can Sunday-school?”’ may be answered by the follow- 
ing extract from ‘‘ A Sermon occasioned by the Death 
of Robert Ralston, Esq., Preached in the Second Pres- 
byterian Church, Philadelphia, August 21, 1836, by 
Cornelius C. Cuyler, D.D., Pastor of the Church "’: 

“ He (Robert Ralston) was the first, with a very few others, 
to institute a Sabbath-school in this church—the first in this 
city and in this Western world—taught by one or more teach- 
ers, who were hired for the purpose ; and from this small be- 
ginning have arisen all the Sabbath-schools in this city, and 
the American Sunday-School Union itself.” 


Robert Ralston was a Philadelphia merchant of what 
was half-a-century ago large wealth. He was the 
founder of the orphans’ and of the widows’ asylums, 
and of the mariners’ church of his own city. With 
him, also, originated the scheme of The Philadelphia 
Bible Society, which was organized at a meeting in his 
house, attended by Bishop White, Dr. Green, Dr. Rush 
and others, to the number of 34. Of this society—which 
was the germ of the American Bible Society—Bishop 
White continued to be President and Mr. Ralston 
Treasurer until their death. D. G. 

PHILADELPHIA, July 27, 1874. 











BROTHERLY LOVE IN A PENITENTIARY.—A pris- 
oner in the Missouri penitentiary, too weak for steady 
work, and who had the run of the yard, one day asked 
the warden if he could be allowed to cultivate a small 
corner in theinclosure. “‘ What do you want to raise?” 
“ Cucumbers, sir.” ‘“* Why, you can’t raise them here; 
the prisoners would steal them.” “No, sir,’’ said the 
man, firmly, “they will not steal one of them.” 
“Well, go ahead,” replied the warden; “if any of 
your cucumbers are stolen, don’t come to me with 
your complaints.” ‘You will never hear from me 
on that score, sir.’ The cucumbers were planted, 
watered, trained, and cultivated, and an immense 
crop was the result. As fast, however, as the fruit 
grew it disappeared, and the warden directed the 
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man to be watched, and finally he was detected in the 
act of carrying his cucumbers to the hospital, and 
giving them to the poor fellows who, in their sickness, 
craved them. Not one was stolen. 








AMBITION AND ASPIRATION. 


«‘-7 LIKE to see my boy ambitious,” said Mr. A. 

with a satisfied smile, after proudly enumerating 
the prizes which his son George, a quick, clever lad, 
had just received at a school-examination. 

“I would rather see mine aspiring,’’ replied Mr. B., 
thinking of his own boy, who, though less quick and 
less ready than Mr. A’s son, was yet, as his father 
knew, passing through a more thorough mental dis- 
cipline, and laying the foundation of a more solid and 
comprehensive education, than George A., who was 
being taught on the “cramming” principle. 

Mr. A. looked rather perplexed. He had, like many 
others, regarded ambition and aspiration as meaning 
much the same thing. But they are widely different; 
and seldom does one become the ruling principle of a 
life, without, eventually, displacing the other. 

“ May a Christian lawfully cherish ambition?” is a 
question not seldom asked. Of course the answer de- 
pends upon what is meant by ambition. A good deal 
of light is often thrown on the significance of a word 
by considering its derivation. Now, the word ambi- 
tion comes from the Latin word ambeo, meaning to 
walk about, and had its origin in the customs prevail- 
ing among the Romans in regard to candidates for 
political honors. These were wont, for some time pre- 
vious to their election, to ‘‘ walk about,” clad in white 
robes—candidati—to solicit the votes of their fellow- 
citizens; an act which we now call canvassing. It is 
plain, then, that the word intrinsically means the 
desire for position, power, pre-eminence among men. 
That this desire, as a ruling motive, does not harmon- 
ize with the Divine ideal of a follower of the meek and 
lowly Jesus is clear to any careful reader of the Scrip- 
tures. Even tn the Old Testament we have the warn- 
ing, ‘‘Seekest thou great things for thyself? Seek them 
not, saith the Lord.” And in the New Testament, 
from our Lord’s exhortation to refrain from seeking 
the uppermost seat, and his rebuke to his disciples 
when they contended who should be greatest, to the 
Apostolic injunction, “In honor preferring one an- 
other,’’ no room is left for doubt as to the nature of its 
teaching. And its warnings receive additional signifi- 
cance from the fact that to personal ambition is clearly 
traceable the corruption which so soon darkened the 
purity of the early Church; to the personal ambition 
of priests and bishops, covetous of worldly ascendancy 
and honor, which led them to use unholy means, con- 
tract unholy alliances, and even to foster and encour- 
age false doctrines, for the sake of subserving their 
own worldly power and interests, unmindful of the 
emphatic declaration of their professed Master—‘‘ My 
kingdom is not of this world.” 

It is clear, then, that ambition in this sense of love of 
pre-eminence is not meant to be a characteristic of the 
highest Christian character, and, therefore, not of the 
noblest ideal. But aspiration, in its best and highest 
sense, stands on altogether different ground. Our Lord 
commands the very highest aspiration when He says: 
“* Be ye, therefore, perfect, even as your Father which 
is in Heaven is perfect!” Aspiration is the craving of 
the nature for the highest good, for communion and 
assimilation with the Divine, the reaching out of the 
soul towards the Divine goodness, that it may be filled 
with it, and lifted out of the iniquities and infirmities 
that, to its shame and anguish, prevail against it. Am- 
bition is the desire to seem great according to the ideas 
of man. True aspiration is the desire to be good ac- 
cording to the thoughts of God. Ambition would fain 
be what men will praiseand admire. Aspiration longs 
with an ineffable longing, to be what God loves and 
intends us to be. Ambition strives for the exaltation 
of self. True aspiration desires that the power of self 
be weakened and destroyed, in order that the being 
may be taken possession of and pervaded by God’s 
Holy Spirit. Aspiration finds its highest and holiest 
expression in such words as these of the psalmist: “My 
heart breaketh for the longing that it hath usto thy 
judgments at all times!” 

Ambition is the love of power, of pre-eminence, of 
all that ministers to human pride; Aspiration the 
“love of love,” of truth, of goodness, of all that refines, 
ennobles and sweetens the nature. Even the ambition 
to be honored as “an eminent Christian"’ is often no 
less injurious than any other ambition; while the as- 
piration to be Christ-like will make the Christian’s light 
burn ever “ brighter and brighter towards the perfect 
day.” 

Yet, the Christian may often lawfully seek and en- 
joy places of trust and influence. It would be sad, 
indeed, for the world if he could not. Christians are 
to be the “salt of the earth” in all spheres and posi- 
tions. But he will seek such power and influence not 
for the sake of exalting himself, but out of love to his 
fellow-men, that he may be able to communicate to 
tbem the blessings which he has learned to value for 
himself. Just in so far as the desire for self-exaltation 
influences him, just in so far is the purity of his aspir- 
ation alloyed; justin so far does he forget the Chris- 
tian example set before him to raise him to its ideal 
height. There never was a sharper sentence of con- 
dempation than was pronounced on certain who 
would cast our Lord out of the synagogue, that they 





“loved the praise of men rather than the praise of 
God!” 

The Christian has something far better to do than to 
concern himself with ambition. God has set him to 
work for Him in the world, and all he has to care for 
is to do this, “‘ pressing toward the mark for the prize 
of his high calling.”” The Lord will, Himself, take care 
of the reputation of His servant. In so far as power, 
influence, honor from men, may be good for him, 
he shall have them, and a blessing with them. If not, 
he may well be content without them, in the conscious- 
ness of his heavenly Father’s smile, of the high calling 
with which he has been called, of “ the inheritance un- 
defiled, that fadeth not away, eternal in the heavens!” 

A. M. M. 





FAR APART. 


ENEATH the quaint old bridge you hear. 
The waves make music as they pass; 
And, winding to the elm-tree near, 
You see the pathway through the grass, 
Where we were wont to walk, alas! 


The river wanders as of old 
Beneath the shade of willow-troes; 
The sunlit waters gleam like gold, 
And ripple to the gentle breeze ; 
But I am far from thee and these! 


The sky bends over, broad and blue, 
And, in the soft and mellow light, 

You tread the lane our tootsteps knew 
In former days, when days were bright ; 
Do these days bring such sweet delight ? 


And still that lane with grass is green ; 
With fragrant flowers the banks are fair ; 
In golden gloss and silver sheen, 
The bees still haunt the balmy air ; 
But you will fail to find me there. 


Again, perchance, I may not see 
The rustling rows of willow-trees 
(Which lent a leafy canopy 
When we strolled underneath at ease) ; 
For I am far away from thee and these! 


Our joys forsake us. Soon does Spring 
Pass by and for the Summer call ; 
Soon do the birds lose heart to sing, 
When fading leaves in Autumn fall; 
And Winter is the end of all. —The Quiver. 
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CHURCH FELLOWSHIP. 
Wamay Evenrnea, April 10, 1874. 


E have a large membership, and they are 

scattered a good deal, and many of them we 
are in the habit of keeping under correspondence once 
or twice a year, in order that we may know how they 
fare. Many times their letters in return are such as 
the brethren ought to hear. At any rate, it keeps up 
the vital union between our absent children and the 
children at home. Mr. Halliday will read some of 
these letters. 


Mr. HALLIDAY: I have received about forty of these let- 
ters in six weeks, a few of which I will read. (Reads.) 


Mr. BEECHER: I wanted those letters read, though I 
did not know what the contents were, because I want 
to speak on a subject to which they are a proper intro- 
duction—namely, Church Fellowship. 

You recollect how through the New Testament, in 
Paul’s writings, there runs a contrast between the real 
inward life and the contemptible external appearance 
of it. You remember how he is himself impressed 
with the grandeur of his own mission, and yet with 
the ignominious figure that he is obliged to cut. 
Nothing seems to touch Paul more than that when he 
is God’s messenger, and has the blessing of the Gospel 
in bis hand, has riches infinite and unspeakable, he 
is an off-scouring, cast out, cast,down, despised, 
hustled hither and thither, betrayed, and exposed in 
the wilderness and in the city to perils of every kind; 
that he suffers deaths daily, while he is the benefactor 
of men, bearing to the world unspeakable gifts. And 
thus the contrast between the outward and apparent 
and the inward and real runs through every mood and 
tenso with him. 

Now, you take a man out of the world, as things go, 
with good health and fair business prospects, and ask 
bim why he does not unite with the Church; and you tell 
him to come around and see; and he comes around, 
and looks at the building, and says: *‘ What do you do 
here?” You say: ‘*We preach and sing on Sunday, 
and we come together during the’ week, and have 
prayer-meetings.’’ And hesays: “ Well, I have no ob- 
jection to people doing that who enjoy it, but it looks 
to me rather dry. I do not see that it would add any- 
thing in particular to my life.” He looks at the 
church through mere curiosity, and is interested in the 
great crowd foratime; but I can see how he might 
feel that joining the church was a shadowy thing—the 
most formal of formal things. This is so especially in 
churches like ours where there is no great external 
framework; where ceremonies are not remarkable; 





where there is nothing that strikes the eye, and nothing 
that is very strikingly addressed to the ear. In the 
more highly organized ecclesiastical churches—in the 
Roman Church, in the Episcopal Church, in the Luther- 
an Church, and in several others—there is a great deal 
that addresses itself to the imagination through the 
eye and the ear. There are a great many ceremonies 
in those churches which, for the time being, are quite 
impressive; but we have nothing of that kind in our 
church. 

Yet, when you come to look into such a church as 
this, you will find that the strongest impulses of man's 
nature are produced here. You will find that the eu- 
htusiasms which men feel are, perhaps, nowhere more 
strongly developed than in a church like ours. You 
will find that there are strains of tenderness and affec- 
tion that are scarcely anywhere to be seen outside 
of the nursery. You will find that there is a zeal and 
a burning affection in such a church as this, which, 
though it is not made very obvious, is known to the 
members themselves. In short, you will find that in 
spite of the want of any very apparent organization, 
in spite of the want of any circumstance for appeal- 
ing to the senses, there is an inward life, which has a 
charm and a fascination such that when once it bas 
been entered into it never fades, and people carry it 
with them all the time, on the land and on the sea, in 
foreign lands and in our own land. Wherever they are 
they think about it, and talk about it, and tell their 
children about it. There is something or other in these 
ordinary habitudes that does certainly take hold of the 
soul and gives it a higher and more blessed life. 

Well, now, let us look a little at some of these ele- 
ments. In the first place, in church life, where itis prop- 
erly conducted, we do not come together by our lower 
nature at all; and therefore all the frets and cares that 
occur in domestic and business life are removed. I 
do not think that we should be such saints as we seem 
to be now if we lived together all the time, when 
every day the question comes up incessantly of your 
will and mg will, of your preference and my prefer- 
ence, in connection with all the experiences of life, 
where one is proud and another is humble, where one 
is elated and another is discouraged, where one is im- 
petuous and another is cool and collected, where @il 
those things come up which belong to the outward 
life of business or of family relations, and where there 
is constant grinding and attrition. In church life we do 
not have these experiences. Nor do we come together 
for the exercise of our intellectual powers. We do 
not come together to enter into a conflict of ideas. 
Church meetings are not debating societies. I can 
conceive how they might be; it is true that they occa- 
sionally become such; but as a general thing it is not 
for the discussion of great principles—not even for 
the discussion of Christian principles—that we come 
together in these meetings. What do we come to- 
gether for? What is the inward life of such a body of 
men and women as we have here? 

Well, we come together, in the first place, with a 
consciousness of our common weakness. We come 
into a communion where we are not ashamed to own 
that we are not as good as we ought to be. In ordi- 
nary affairs we have to hold our own, in order not to 
be crowded to the wall; and therefore a man learns te 
defend himself in outside life; to make as few conces- 
sions as possible; to stand up for himself; to push 
back again; but in church life, in a true Christian 
assemblage, we all stand consciously together on the 
ground of infirmity, and of infirmity breaking forth 
into sin. That is the starting point. We are in church 
life because we are so weak. We are sinful; we are 
conscious of personal inferiority; we are uninstructed ; 
and we want light and help. 

If that feeling be carried out honestly, it does not 
need to go to.a great depth; it does not need to be 
half as profound as the cant expressions which are 
used would lead you to expect. And I may say here 
that there never was a greater mistake made than the 
adoption in every-day use of certain figures of Serip- 
ture, as where persons speak of themselves as ‘“‘ worms,”’ 
or where they speak of their righteousness as ‘“‘ filthy 
rags.’’ Not that these things are not true, under cer- 
tain moods; but you might as well talk poetry when 
you go to market, and abide in verse Homeric or Mil- 
tonian, as to bring in expressions of the rarest expe- 
riences as though they belonged to every-day life. 
You do not believe that you are wearing “ filthy 
rags’*; and it is a sin for you to talk as though you 
did. One’s ordinary tone should not be of that in- 
tensest kind. But there is an abiding consciousness 
that we are gathered on the principle of common 
weakness. Why do we come together in church fel- 
lowship? Largely because we are sinful, and because 
we need such fellowship. And that is a very whole- 
some feeling. It is a feeling that tends to take the 
fever out of men’s hearts. 

Then, next, we are associated together on the prin- 
ciple of common benevolence and good will. We 
come here as brethren. Dd you ever notice that our 
Saviour almost never spoke of God as King er as Sov- 
ereign? His language in respect to God is set forth in 
the opening of the Lord’s Prayer—* Our Father’’; 
and all through the personal teachings of Christ the 
“ Fatherhood of God,” and all through the teachings 
of the Apostles the “household of faith,’’ hold con- 
spicuoas places. A church that is constituted as a 
kingdom cannot produce the same results as a church 
that is constituted as a family, where we are trained 
to look upon each other as brothers and sisters, and 
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are brought together on the ground of common weak- 
ness and common affection one toward another. 

Then, consider what the experiences are which we 
have in common. We are associated here on no prin- 
ciple of rivalry, of collisions or selfishness, but under 
the influence of common views that touch our imagi- 
nation, and lift us far above carnal life. We are ac- 
customed to sing and pray till our hearts ascend with 
our voices, and we are living a life above life. We do 
itfrom weck to week, from month to month, and from 
year to year; and the dome above our Lead is higher 
and higher, and our horizons stretch out wider and 
wider, until we begin to feel that we are the children 
of the Infinite. And that large sense of life, manhood 
in Christ Jesus—the noblest feeling that can come into 
men’s hearts—this we are sensibly led into tbrough 
years and years, and it constitutes a very distinct expe- 
rience. Then we have open to us in common a sense of 
the divine beneficence; of the personality of God; of 
the personal thought of God toward us; of the great 
soul of God in which we live, and from which we draw 
our supply. This thought of God is from time to time 
brought right home to us, to qualify our pleasures or 
to enhance them; to restrain the impulses that are 
too strong, and to incite those that are too feeble; to 
soothe und comfort us in affliction; to release us from 
the attrition of care; to help us every day. 

I have seen a great deal of affection in life. I seelove 
begun, and love going on. I see it in the young, in the 
middle-aged and in the aged. I see all forms of life. 
And yet, I say that there is no form of affection be- 
tween one and another tbat is rarer in its essence, finer 
in its nature, and more enduring in its quality than 
that love which springs up in the hearts of Christians 
who worship together, work together, pray together, 
hope together, and live together. In other words, the 
fuel is that of common affection upon a common altar. 
We have a house, a room, here, and we come here from 
week to week, and it is love and aspiration that ani- 
mate us, and our sorrows are quenched, our troubles of 
every name are alleviated, and we continually pour 
the best part of ourselves and of our experiences into 
the common lot; and the life that grows out of such 
circumstances is one of the highest. It is not the most 
conspicuous nor the most obvious to other people; they 
may go by ond look upon it, and wonder why we have 
such likings, and are so fascinated; but those who have 
had them seldom lose the flavor of them, but almost 
continually long for them. 

It is, therefore, natural for me to expect, when 
brethren go off and have been gone a year or two, that 
they will send back such letters of greeting as those to 
the reading of which you have listened—letters such 
as children away at school write home to their parents 
—home-sick letters. They feel as they ought to feel. 
And, although I do not object to persons taking let- 


ters, yet I can understand how one might go and work | 


in a church without being a member of it, but retain- 
ing his old church connections, and be a very good 
worker, so that God would not be ashamed of him. It 
is better sometimes to strengthen weak churches; and 
we often make the suggestion to persons who are go- 
Ing away from us; but where they are rooted here, 
and where it would be a source of pain and unhappi- 
ness for them to have the connection cut, T do not say 
it is their duty to take letters and go into other 
churches; but I say that a person can work efficiently 
and acceptably to God in a church to which he does 
not belong. 

When persons are invited to join our brotherhood, 
we do not invite them in because we think this church 
saves anybody, or because we think they are good, or 
because we want them to put up as saints about the 
wall in niches. We do not ask them to come in 
because they have got through a supernatural experi- 
ence, however high orlow. We want them, provided 
the work of grace is begun in them. We ask them to 
come in on the same ground that we ask tender plants 
tostep in under glass in March when frost is in the air. 
They cannot afford to stay out, they are so tender and 
80 poor. There are many persons who look into the 
church, and say, “ Well, if I were good enough, I 
would join it.” I would not receive you, if I had 
a voice in the matter. I would say, ‘‘ You have mis- 
taken your place, if you think you are good enough to 
come in.” 

A great round, robust man, the very picture of 
health, goes to a hospital, and knocks, and asks for 
lodging. ‘My friend,” says the keeper of the hospital, 
“*you have lost your way. Thisisnotahotel. This is 
a hospital.” ‘“ Well, a hospital is good enough for me.” 
“Yes, but this is a place for sick people. If you were 
sick we would be happy to take you in; but you area 
great deal too well. You had better go to a hotel.” 

Now, anybody who is so well that he wants to come 
into the church and shine down a blessing on us, 
we do not want. We bave our dear Lord to shine 
down blessings on us from on high. The persons that 
we want to come into the church are those who are in 
need. They may help the church as much as they 
please; but they are to come in because they want 
fellowship and sympathy. We ask into the church not 
everybody—not merely well-wishers to religion, not 
merely men who are moralists; but men in whom the 
secret life of Christ has begun; men who have formed 
the purpose to conform themselves to the will of 
Christ; men who have begun to dedicate their lives to 
the Saviour. We ask them to come in, no matter how 
infirm they may be, and no matter how small their re- 
ligious experience may have been. Babes in Christ, 





they need nourishing; and here is the motherbood 
into which they may come. 

I have seen a great many persons come in with flash 
and flame, who went out ashes; and I have seen a 
great many persons come in like the little germ 
of a plant that just breaks the ground, without leaf or 
apparent power to live; and they bave grown until 
the birds of the air lodged in their branches. I do not 
ask persons to come in with grandeur of attainment; 
but if there are any babes, according to the under- 
standing of Christ, who said, ‘* Except ye become as 
little childreu ye shall not enter into the kingdom of 
God,” I ask them to come in. If there are any who 
long to be better, who are determined by the help of 
God to transform their lives, and who are willing to 
be helped, to be loved, to be borne with, to be in- 
structed, and to be put forward in the Christian life, 
it is ou) office to take thera in. We are nurses of just 
such children. We are schoolmasters of just such 
scholars. They, by-and-by, will be able to render to 
others that very service which they have had bestowed 
upon them; and so the work will go on. 

I think, when I look back upon my own personal 
life, that to very few is it given to have a life of as 
much satisfaction as I have had. I have had a great 
many troubles; but the fact is I will not call them 
troubles, That is a little thing which you ought to 
learn. It makes an immense deal of difference what 
you call things. If you are sick, do not call it being 
sick. If you are badgered with cares, do not call them 
cares. Get another name for your annoyances in life. 
See them in an aspect that is pleasant. Look at them 
in a light in which they can do you good. If you are 
thwarted, and your pride is humbled, do not condole 
with your pride. Turn around and say that you need- 
ed just that experience in that very place. If you have 
had burdens, s2y, ‘God knows where to put burdens.” 

To an officer in the army there is nothing more com- 
plimentary than for his General to send for him, and 
say, *‘I have a difficult thing to do, and I have sent 
for you.” The,man straightens up. He is an inch 
taller in a minute. Aud when the Lord wants any- 
thing done that shall make his name appear, he sends 
for one, and another, and another; and to one he says: 
“Stand in that dark place for me;’ to another he 
says: ‘Lie down in that corner and be sick for me, 
and let grace shine forth in your presence; and to 
another he says: ‘* Bear bankruptcy for me;” and to 
another he says: “ Do this for my sake.”’ 

A man never had a life fuller of blessings than mine 
has been; I have bad my troubles and sorrows as well 
as others; but, on the whole, no man has had more bless- 
ings in life than 1 have, and I can say that the memo- 
ries which rise higher than all others in my life are 
memories formed in church fellowship and church 
work. The blessed friendships formed in connection 
with the meetings held in Indianapolis when I was 
there are among the holiest that I ever formed, and 
the persons to whom I became attached there in Chris- 
tian labors are as dear to me to-day as though my 
mother’s blood was in their veins. And the multitude 
of persons whom I have loved in this congregation I 
associate most intimately with the heavenly home, 
with the higher manhood, with the nobler life. Friend- 
ships may die; love itself may go out in feebleness; 
but that love which is kindled from the altar of God, 
that love which is from above, and whose spring is 
from the heart of Christ, is the most fruitful, the 
sweetest, the most inspiring, and the most ennobling 
of all loves. 
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Fetich in Theology; or Doctrinalism Twin to Ritualism. zy 
John Miller, Princeton, N.J. New York: Dodd & Mead. 
(2mo. 261 pp.) 

This is in many respects a remarkable book. It 
is an attack on the theological system of the foremost 
Old School Calvinist theologian in the country, Dr. 
Hodge of Princeton. It strikes at the very roots of his 
system. And this assault comes from within the Pres- 
byterian Church. It is made with weapons which 














all Calvinists must recognise as perfectly legitimate.. 


There is no employment of the methods or conclu- 
sions of physical science. There is entire fidelity to all 
the evangelical doctrines. Everything is based on 
reason and Scripture. Starting from ground which is 
impregnable by the admission of all whom he ad- 
dresses, the author assails Dr. Hodge’s theology in the 
most unsparing terms that it is possible to use. He 
characterizes it as fetichism,—the substitution for the 
true God of something irrational and monstrous as 
the object of worship. He brings as the chief charge 
against the system, that it is not only contrary to rea- 
son but adverse to genuine holiness, 

This assault is marked by signal ability, The book 
is a masterpiece of acute logic. It is a succession of 
home thrusts. Demosthenes, it is related, wlien he saw 
Phocion coming, said, ‘‘There comes the cleaving- 
knife of my harangues.’’ Mr. Miller uses the cleaving- 
knife method with Dr. Hodge. Each of his short 
chapters, every paragraph indeed, strikes a straight- 
forward, heavy blow at a link in his opponent’s chain 
of reasoning. Yet he is by no means a mere critic. 
Over against the general conceptions of the High Cal- 
vinist, he holds a strong positive ground of his own. 
His successive assaults are not the charges of detached 





cavalry; they are volleys from a strongly-fortified 
line. In other words, his object is not merely to over- 
throw Dr. Hodge’s system, but to put nobler and more 
fruitful ideas in its room. The real power of his work 
lies in this: that he makes constantly a sharp contrast 
between an ignobleand a noble way of thinking about 
God. His keen logic is less powerful than the lofty 
moral feeling which lies back of it and inspires it, Of 
mere logical acuteness men are with reason somewhat 
distrustful. They may well distrust it in religious 
matters, seeing what merciless and unchristian theol- 
ogies have been built by men who were consummate 
logicians. And the very ease and completeness with 
which this author seems continually to refute Dr. 
Hodge begets a certain suspicion, whether reasonable 
or not, that the case is not so one-sided as it looks, and 
that when that sturdy veteran takes the weapons in 
hand, he in turn may do some slashing work on his 
opponent. But Mr. Miller has an invincible adyan- 
tage in this: that he starts from the deepest and surest 
premises, and always keeps close to them. He appeals 
constantly to an innate and irresistible sense of right 
and wrong. He tests ideas by their moral quality. 
Never asking favors, never dodging a logical conclu- 
sion by an appeal to sentiment, he roots and grounds 
his logic in the prime instincts and necessities of the 
religious nature, @ 

Thus, his starting-point—for we go oh now to sketch 
the ground-plan of his work—is the inquiry, What pos- 
sibility of worship is afforded by Dr. Hodge’s concep- 
tions of God? His primary conception is that God 
exists solely for Himself. That idea certainly offers 
nothing toward which the heart can go out. Next, 
Dr. Hodge holds that the very ground of moral obliga- 
tion is the will of God. Here again there is nothing to 
worship. Again, Dr. Hodge maintains that our knowl- 
edge of God is innate; and that the innate idea is that 
of Entire Supremacy. Still nothing that can move the 
heart to adoration! Andso, in succession, the ideas of 
a God of whom vindicatory justice is a prime attri- 
bute; of a God whose chief end is to display his glory; 
of a God whose universe is not the best possible; of 
man as saved by a faith that is not in its essence moral; 
—these, and kindred ideas in Dr. Hodge’s theology, do 
not one-of them afford any ground whatever on which 
a simple human soul can adoreitsGod. The direct ar- 
gument as to the truth of these various propositions is 
so far waived: the point is irresistibly pressed home 
that they give no foundation for worship. 

What is the missing quality, whose presence would 
flash life into these dry bones? Holiness, says our 
autbor—love for right as right, and love for all living 
things; the quality implied in Christ’s two great com- 
mandments; that holiness which the Bible thrills with 
the praise of. Let us put this as central in our idea of 
God, and test the result on our worshiping faculties. 
First, we shall have, as the highest end of God, not 
himself, but holiness, perfect right-doing. That we 
can revere! So again we shall have as the ground of 
moral obligation, not an arbitrary decree, but the 
intrinsic excellence of holiness. That our hearts re- 
spond to! So all through the list. Punishment not 
for its own sake, but as a means of developing holiness: 
the universe the best possible: man saved by a faith in 
which the moral element, the yearning toward holi- 
ness, is essential; and so throughout. Bringing in the 
idea of holiness as central changes everything, and 
gives us a God whom we can indeed adore, And con- 
sistently with this, we utterly discard Dr. Hodge’s idea 
that “ Rationalism is an over-use of reason :’’ reason is 
a revelation of God: the Bible is built on it, and can be 
made out ouly by it: reason and right worship go hand 
in hand. 

And now, continues our author, let us trace back 
the error to its source. Our orthodoxy has run into 
fearful mistake. Where did it first go wrong? It was 
in the universal error of mankind, the tendency to 
idolatry. Idolatry is ‘‘ worshiping something else than 
the genuine Deity.” What, then, isa wrong object of 
worship? It is ‘‘a@ something not holy.” And when 
we worship an unholy thing, by the judgment of God 
our reason leaves us, and we run into all abuse and 
denial of it. These are the two elements of fetich: the 
leaving out of holiness, and then the paralysis of 
reason. This double evil, this essential idolatry, has 
slowly developed within the church until it has taken 
ripe and symmetrical form in the system we are con- 
sidering. 

The author goes on to trace the presence of fetich in 
the Practice, the Doctrine, and the Order of the 
church. Under the first head there are some striking 
chapters, with which both friends and opponents of 
the author’s main doctrine may well agree. In them 
he presses home the blind and superstitious abuses of 
the Bible, prayer, preaching, church-membersbip, etc., 
and the immeasurable practical evil of their perver- 
sions. Then comes the main division of the book: 
“Fetich in Doctrine.’’ Under this head the author 
makes his direct and systematic assault upon the ten 
propositions from Dr. Hodge which he gave at the be- 
ginning of the book: “ A God all for Himself ;” “‘ The 
will of God the ground of moral obligation,’’ ete. 
With each of these he deals in the same general meth- 
od. He gives first Dr. Hodge’s statements of the 
doctrine. Then he quotes his contradictions of it 
elsewhere. ,(And let us here remark that these contra- 
dictions and inconsistencies are the practical salvation 
of thesystem. Why is it that in point of fact men of 
such holy and beautiful lives are found among those 
who hold these very “fetich” doctrines?—a fact 
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which we wish our author had more fully recognized. 
We would answer, no doubt, it is their inconsistencies 
that save them—their derelictions from what they 
profess and -try to believe, that let in the light of 
truth. High Calvinism has gloried in its logical con- 
sistency ; its real glory has been the illogical inconsis- 
tency of its adherents.) Next, under each doctrine 
the Scriptural argument for and against is considered ; 
after that, the argument from reason; and then the 
author drives home the essential fetichism of the 
assailed conclusion. ‘The Scriptural arguments are 
able; but to our mind are marred by a somewhat nar- 
row literalism, And, by the way, why quote the 
words of Elihu to Job as if Elihu spoke by inspiration? 
On the Scriptural ground, however, the writer has no 
need to fear his opponent. And when he takes up the 
argument from reason, every word tells: he has the 
case all to himself. The concluding division of the 
work, on Fetich in Order, seems to us less clear and 
strong than any of the others; it reads as if it had been 
added for the sake of symmetry rather than for any 
other reason. 

The significance of the book, as a whole, seems to 
us great, when all the circumstances are considered. 
Dr. Hodge is the embodiment and representative of 
the bard and narrow type of Calvinism, which has its 
stronghold within the Presbyterian Church. A man 
eminent for scholarship and for piety, the teacher for 
half a century of great classes of theological students, 
the foremost champion of stiff old-fashioned ortho- 
doxy against every innovation—he has put forth as 
the ripe fruit of his life a treatise which should stand 
as the Gibraltar of the faith against ali modern here- 
sies. And here we have a trenchant, masterly, and 
unsparing assault upon this fortress, from within the 
lines! It is not a Unitarian or a “Liberal,” it is a 
Presbyterian clergyman, aman who is proud to call 
himself a Calvinist, who declares that some of Dr. 
Hodge’s fundamental ideas are essentially idolatrous! 
And yet, audacious as the proposition seems, it is not 
made as a paradox: it is offered with the utmost se- 
riousness, and maintained with an ability and a moral 
earnestness which command entire respect. Mr. Miller 
holds that Dr. Hodge’s system is the outcome of false 
and dangerous tendencies which have grown and 
ripened in the church until they threaten its very life. 
He protests against them in the name of the Script- 
ures, of reason, of holiness. His book belongs to a class 
which is somewhat out of fashion. It is intensely 
polemical. But it has an interest which belongs to 
very few polemical works. The style is singularly 
powerful in its union of fire and self-control. The sen- 
tences are models of condensed energy. We are told 
in the preface that the author has devoted himself for 
thirty years to work upon a theory of ethics, and that 
the present volume is an outgrowth from these labors. 
The power of the book accords with the fact that it is 
the outcome of long and deep thought. There is no 
fire so hot as that of coal that has been centuries in 
storing up its heat. The energy of the thought is 
worthy of the greatness of the theme. The book might 
be entitled “A Plea for Reason and Holiness in 
Religion.” 

THE RESURRECTION. 

The Mode of Man’s Immortality: or, the When, Where, and 
How of the Future Life. By Rev. T. A. Goodwin, A.M. 
New York: J. B. Ford & Co. 

The author of this book, a Methodist minister, 
combats with energy and freshness of thought the idea 
of a resurrection of the material body which is laid in 
the grave. According to his idea the true resurrec- 
tion is in the instant transition of the essential man to 
his future abode, the earthly body being once and for- 
ever left behind like a cast-off garment. He maintains 
this proposition by a consideration of all the Biblical 
teachings on the subject, from Genesis to the Apoca- 
lypse. The testimony of Scripture he accepts as final 
and all-sufficient; and although in eliminating the 
merely human element from the Scriptural narrative 
he goes somewhat farther than is customary, we do not 
find that he differs greatly in his principles of inter- 
pretation from the more intelligent and liberal Ortho- 
dox critics. He reinforces the Biblical argument by 
considerations, many of thiem well and strongly put, 
from reason and from the practical belief of Chris- 
tians, as distinguished from their abstract theological 
statements. A previous edition of the book was print- 
ed for private circulation (it is now given to the gen- 
eral public for the first time, and in a substantial and 
handsome form); and the author states that the most 
caustic criticism upon it came from a class of intelli- 
gent laymen who supposed that the doctrine of a ma- 
terial resurrection was so generally abandoned as to 
need no formal refutation—a supposition amply con- 
tradicted by the position of numerous dignitaries of 
the church. We doubt not that the state of public 
sentiment largely corresponds to the glimpse thus af- 
forded. Practically, we suspect, most Christian peo- 
ple now think of their departed friends as wholly in 
the better world from the moment of their death, and 
make no account of any intermediate state, to be ter- 
minated by a reunion between the soul and body at 
some future day. But the other belief still holds its 
own in the written creeds, and in the belief of a large 
class; so that this argument against it is by no means 
to be considered as superfluous, As we have Indicated, 
there is vigor in the line of thought, and there is a good 
deal of close and fruitful dealing with Scriptural pas- 
sages. In other places, the author’s inferences seem to 
us somewhat far-fetched, Often his con¢lysions im- 
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press us with more weight than the reasoning by which 
he supports them. His style is terse and forcible, 
sometimes a little rough. In the main his book is ad- 
dressed to a popular rather than a strictly scholarly 
audience. It may be read with interest and apprecia- 
tion by those who have no knowledge of Greek, and 
little of technical theology, though these acquire- 
ments will enable one to better estimate the full 
weight of the argument. Itisa good book to arouse 
men to read the Scriptures afresh and to think. It is 
especially good, in our judgment, as tending to dissi- 
pate the heathenish ideas which still linger around our 
conception of death, and to promote that serene and 
joyful sense of the immediate nearness of the heaven- 
ly estate which Christian believers ought to have. 


NOTES. 


We have received from A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 
asketch of the life and character of Madame Audu- 
bon, whose death occurred a few weeks since. This 
was delivered as a memorial sermon by Charles A. 
Stoddard, D. D., of the Washington Heights Presby- 
terian Church, and has been printed at the request of 
the many friends of the great naturalist and his family. 


Little Boots, published by Dodd & Mead, of this 
city, is a tale of the Sunday-school library type. 
More specifically it may be described as Episcopalian 
in its tone. Whether it is ritualistic, broad, or low in 
its tendencies the present writer does not pretend to 
decide. The author is Jennie Harrison, and the book 
is one of the Cumberstone Library Series. 


Teachers and scnool committees will do well to 
examine the third and most advanced of Professor 
W. G. Peck’s series, The Complete Arithmetic. Mr. 
Peck is the professor of Mathematics and Astronomy 
in Columbia College and of Mechanics in the School of 
Mines. He has taken pains in the preparation of his 
books, to aim at simplicity and clearness in all defini- 
tions and rules, to the end that the superfluities usually 
so troublesome to the student may be reduced to a 
minimum. (A.S. Barnes & Co.) 


Tourists who intend visiting Lake George, Lake 
Champlain, and vicinity, can do no better, if they are 
intelligently alive to the historical and natural at- 
tractions of that region, than to procure Mr. B. F. De 
Costa’s guide book, a new edition of which is just pub- 
lished with copious illustrations by A. D. F. Randolph 
of this city. Mr. De Costa has made the romantic his- 
tory of these picturesque lakes a special study, con- 
densing the more extended records in a way that must 
be very acceptable to travelers. 


Hiram Woodruff’s well-known book, The Tvrot- 
ting Horse of America, deservedly commands such a 
sale that the publishers, Messrs. Porter & Coates, of 
Philadelphia, have issued this year a new edition, with 
an appendix by Charles J. Foster, making such cor- 
rections and additions as seemed desirable in view of 
the progress made in stock-breeding. Portraits of the 
famous modern trotters are introduced, with complete 
records of their performances. The book is without 
question the standard authority on the subject of 
which it treats. 


The Literary Reader, compiled by George R. 
Cathcart, is one of the American Educational Series, 
published by Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. It isa 
school reader of 442 pages, made up of selections from 
English and American authors, beginning with Shake- 
speare and ending with Bret Harte. Naturally sucha 
selection may lend to class exercises more of the spirit 
of the day than can be attained by the use of the old 
standard books, excellent as some of themare. As a 
rule, the editor seems to have made his selections with 
excellent judgment and taste, and the binding and 
press-work are every way creditable. 

J. B. Lippincott & Co. send us a two-volume 
novel, entitled The Honeymoon. The author is the 
Count de Medina Pomar, an Italian writer, some of 
whose works of a semi-religious character have been 
heretofore translated into English. In the present in- 
stance he has used the novel as a means of advancing 
his views of religion, the result being an extraordinary 
compound of catholicism, sentiment, psychology, phil- 
osophy and orthodoxy, with a liberal spice of fiction 
and narrative. To lovers of speculation it may prove 
an attractive work, but we cannot commend it as a 
whole to the average novel reader, although many 
chapters are in effect detached tales of more or less 
merit. 


The full history of Professor Swing’s famous 
trial is published in complete and trustworthy form 
by Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chicago. It was edited by 
a committee, consisting of the Clerk of the Presby- 
tery, Professor Patton, and Mr. Noyes, who was Pro- 
fessor Swing’s counsel. The volume contains nearly 
three hundred large duodecimo pages. Of this the 
testimony occupies scarcely fifty pages. The argu- 
ments of the prosecutor, the defendant, and the de- 
fendant’s counsel are given at length, as also the 
several opinions of the members of the court, and 
finally, Prof. Swing’s letter of withdrawal, and the 
irrepressible Prof. Patton’s notice of an appeal against 
the Presbytery. The whole forms a singularly inter- 
esting chapter of contemporaneous ecclesiastical his- 
tory. The book is well bound and clearly printed. 


William F. Gill & Co., of Boston, publish sev- 
eral of Jules Verne’s shorter stories, translated by 





An la Alger, under the title From the Glouds to the | 





Mountains. Of the five chapters which make up the 
volume, one is a recent production, three were written 
more than twenty years ngo, and the concluding 
chapter—a graphic description of a real ascent of 
Mont Blanc—is by Paul Verne, a brother of Jules. 
“Dr. Ox’s Hobby,” the latest of the stories, is a very 
clever and amusing travesty of life in an ancient 
Dutch town. Verne’s peculiar humor is enjoyed the 
more for being exercised outside of his almost over- 
worked field of adventurous travel. Two of the other 
stories belong to the same class as the larger works 
which have recently made the author’s reputation, 
and approach more nearly to them in merit than is 
usually the case with early productions revived when 
a writer has become famous. ‘ Master Zachary” be- 
longs in a different category; its imagination is weird 
and ghostly, and the effects are gloomier and deeper 
than Verne’s lively fancy generally aims at. As a 
whole the book is decidedly pleasant reading. It is 
prettily bound, and the paper and print are good. 


An officer of Lee’s rear-guard has given us an 
hour’s pleasant reading in a personal reminiscence of 
the Rebellion entitled, The Falling Flag. (New York; 
E. J. Hale and Son). It is not an attempt to write his- 
tory, although the coming historian of our great civil 
war may find in it valuable suggestions concerning the 
arduous days of marching and fighting which passed 
after the evacuation of Richmond and before Lee’s 
surrender at Appomattox. The story is a sad one, of 
course, as any honest account must be which describes 
the last of an army like that of Northern Virginia, and 
yet there are passages which effectively touch the gro- 
tesque side of campaign life, and give us a glimpse of 
the cheerfulness with which Lee’s ragged, ill-fed vet- 
erans endured the hardships of their closing campaign. 
The author is generous enough to testify that Rich- 
mond was on fire long before our troops reached the 
city, and gratefully to acknowledge that Gen. Ord who 
commanded the advance promptly checked the pil- 
laging of Confederate deserters and other ruffians, and 
soon had the flames under control. The book is writ- 
ten in good temper throughout until the closing para- 
graph is reached, and who shall blame the author, a 
South Carolinian, for despondency and indignation 
when he refers to the present aspect of political affairs 
in his native State? 


We have before us a remarkable contribution 
to the works on genealogy and family history which, 
besides their interest for private circles, provide a 
mine of valuable material for the historian who works 
in broader fields. This consists of two goodly octavo 
volumes—substantial and comely in binding, paper, 
and print—of over eleven hundred pages, devoted to 
the history of ‘‘The Descendants of John Dwight of 
Dedham, Mass. ;’’ in other words, of pretty much the 
entire Dwight family in America. The author is Ben- 
jamin W. Dwight (for whom the work is printed by 
John F. Trow & Son, New York), and he has devoted 
to it ten years of labor, which must have been both 
assiduous and enthusiastic. An immense amount of 
family and personal history is here brought together. 
The genealogical record is brought down to the 
youngest baby, whose greatness lies wholly in the 
future. The more eminent personages of the line are 
sketched at length, running in some cases to twenty 
or thirty pages. In the case of each person, the prin- 
cipal facts of the life are given, and there is generally 
some briefer or fuller characterization. There are 
numberless curious anecdotes scattered through the 
book, many of which throw vivid light on phases of 
our national history. Few families have larger or 
more honorable place in that history than the one 
whose records we have here set forth. It numbers 
many illustrious names, among the living and the 
dead, in literature and in public affairs. We find that 
in this work are enumerated no less than 365 college 
graduates within the family. Twenty-five professors 
and presidents of colleges, fourteen foreign mission- 
aries, a host of judges, members of Congress, ete.— 
these are a few items in the roll of honor. Whenever 
the family line touches that of another family, some 
account is given of the connected branch; and this 
collateral history forms an important element in the 
book. In this way many of the foremost names in 
American history are closely interwoven with the 
general story. The author’s work, so far as we can 
judge from a cursory examination, seems to have been 
done with great thoroughness and fidelity, and he 
writes with an enthusiasm that is at times a little 
amusing. The audience to which he addresses himself 
is no small one, and his work will have an interest and 
value for all who are interested in the detailed and 
personal history of the country. 
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Business Department. 
Silver Bridal Gifts. 


Toe GorHAM Company, the well- 
known Silversmiths of No. 1 Bond S8t., 
New York, offer the richest and largest 
assortment of choice articles in silver for 
wedding and presentation gifts and gen- 
eral famHy use, to be found in the 
country. 








Lapres! By sending me ten (10) cents, 
I will send you a cut paper pattern of 
the latest style of a sacque, jacket, waist, 
or a pattern of anything for Ladies’ 
wear. With model, 25 cts. Send stamp 
for Hyatt's Ladies’ Fashion Journal (sent 
free). Address Gro. W. Hyatt, 27 East 
14th Street, New York City. 


Kingsford’s Oswego Corn Starch. 

Puddings, jellies, custards, and blanc 
mange made of Kingsford’s Starch have 
a delicacy and flavor that nothing else 
can give. 





No Danger in its Use. 


Otherwise physicians of eminence who have 
given attention to the subject would not so 
strongly recommend the “ Willcox & Gibbs’’ 
sewing machine in preference to any other in 
the world. 


In Girlhood and Boyhood, 
it is essential that the teeth be well cared for. 
Mothers, see that your children purify their 
teeth daily with odoriferous Sozodont. 
By this means, the enamel may be kept al- 
Ways uncorroded, 


Rags and Tags 


never come on the soles of English Channel 
Shoes. Pretty feet should always be encased 
in them. Be sure you don’t buy anything 
else. Look on the sole, and you will see where 
the channei is cut. 





Tuurston’s Ivory Pranu Tootu Pow- 
DER is the best dentifrice known: it keeps 
the teeth clean and white, and the gums 
healthy. Sold by Drugiste, 25 and 50 cents 
ner bottle. Wells & Elliott, 11 Gold St., N. Y., 
Wholesale Agents, 











THE 


Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
NEW ror. 
140 to 146 Broadway. 


¥F.S. WINSTON, President. 
Organized in 1843. 


Every policy holder entitled to an equitable 

share of the yearly surplus. No stockholders. 
86,416 Policies of Life Insurance in force. 

Insuring about £290,000.( 

It has paid $22,979, 230.00 in cash to widows and 
orphans and other beneficiaries. 33,379,664.00 were 
80 paid in the year 1873. 

Its assets, securely invested, are. .... x 609. 837 67 
Surplus over all liabilities............... 3,727,785 08 
— of all approved forms issued on sound 


1 omthe act of the Company its business is limited 
000 insured lives. 

“aa A. McCuRDY, Vice-President. 

JOHN * STUART, Secretary Y- 

W. H. C. BARTLETT, LL.D., Actuary. 


GENERAL AGENTS. 


H. B. MERRELL, General Agent for Michigan, In- 
diana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, and Minnesota. 
Address Merrell & Ferguson, Detroit, Mich. 

% A, japon. General Agent for New Jersey. 
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A. B. FoRBES, General Agent for Pacific Coast, San 
Francisco, Cal. 

O.F. BRESEE. General Agent for Virginia, West 
Virginia, District of C umbia, Maryland, Ken- 
nek, East Tennessee, Interior of the Carolinas, 

Geonmpe and Alabama, 15 South St., Baltimore, Md. 

JOHN JENNINGS, General Agent for Ohio. Ad- 
dress s Jennings, Higgins & Brooks, Cleveland, O. 

DERICK L. BOARDMAN, General Agent for North 
ern r* Western New York. Ad Christie & 
a, Troy, 

JOHN LITTLE, General Agent for New York 
City, , a Island, and Staten Island. Address 
Little and Raymond, 132 Broadway, New York. 

JouN W. NICHOLS, General Agent for Connecticut. 
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FAYETTE P. BROWN, General Agent for Vermont, 
and the Moaeling of Dutchess, Ulster, Orange, 

; Putnam, Westchester, Rockiand, Sullivan, Dela- 
ware, Broome, ti eta, and Chemung, in State of 


New York, Yonkers, 
Amos D. SMITH, 3d, Ge , | Asst for Rhode 
Massachu: 


Island, Senne, RL, setts, 
Boston 

BYRON a General Agent for Missouri, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado and Wes rn Ar- 
kansas, and Dakota and Wyoming Territories. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


W. D. Lrrt.e, General A, ont for Maine and New 
en Portland, 
XEM, General “gent for Pennsylvania 
“a Delaware. Address Vanuxem, Bates & Lam- 
bert, 402 Walnut Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 


& H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 
« Broadway, opp. Metropolitan. Cunomos ond 
ey STEREOSCOPES AND VIEWS, GRAPH 
SCOPES, MEGALETHOSCOPES. ALBUMS AND PHo- 
TOGRAPHS OF CELEBRITIES. Photo-Lantern Slides 
aspecialty. First premium at Vienna. 
ufacturers of Photographic Materials. 


R. H. MACY & CO’S 
GRAND CENTRAL FANCY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 
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Orders from the watering places and any part of 
the country FILLED PROMPTLY. 


14th St. and 6th Avenue, New York. 
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Gongs OF LOVE 


For Sabbath Schools, 
By H. R. PALMER, 
AUTHOR OF 
“ The Song Queen,’ “ The Song King,” &c. 
The great popularity of Mr. Palmer’s previous 
works, both for children and adults, guarantees 
the success of his 


SONGS of LOVE, 


FOR BIBLE SCHOOLS, 

It has been most carefully prepared, and is the 
result of years of thought and study. A few pages 
are devoted to a concise and progressive system of in- 
struction, which will materially assist children in 
learning New Songs. 

Mr. Palmer has had a great deal of experience in 
writing for and teaching children, and is in strong 
sympathy with them. Every Superintendent and 
Teacher should examine 


SONGS OF LOVE 


FOR THE NEW AND GOOD IDEAS 





It contai Single speci copies by mail, 30 
cents, post-paid. $3.60 per Cozen. 
Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, O. 


M USIC BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS. 


HOUR OF SINGING. 


PrIcE $1. For Hieu ScHOOLs. 
Well proved, highiy bopular, practical and useful 
ook. 


By EMERSON & TILDEN. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL MUSIC READER. 
Book L. Price 35 CENTs. 

This charming number is for Primary Schools; 
has full directions for teachers (in fine print) and 
epi littie graded exercises and songs for 
the children. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL MUSIC READER. 
Book Il. Price 50 CENTS. 


For the Schools and Classes next above Primary 
Schools. Advances well into the elements. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL MUSIC READER. 
Book Il. Price 60 CenTs. 
For the higher Classes of Common Schools. 
The above books are by EMERSON & TIt_DEN, 
are thorough, well arranged, practical, pleasing 
and useful. 


CHEERFUL VOICES. 
PRICE 50 CENTS. 

In great demand, and is one of the best eohles- 
tions of School Songs ever published. By L. 
Emerson 

The above books sent, post-paid, on receipt of 
retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
711L Broadway, N. Y. 


A FAMOUS 
CHEMICAL FOOD. 


Tested and used for 18 P aa with unparalleled 

success and usefulness. valuable and indispen- 

sable to Brain workers, all persons of sedentary 

occupations and habits, Delicate Ladies and chil- 

dren, and all whose vocations require the exercise 

of the mental and intellectual owers, and the ex- 
penditure of Vital Force and Nervous Power and 
nergy. 























WINCHESTER’S 
Hypophosphite of Lime & Soda. 


This justly famous chemical preparation supplies 
perfectly to the system that Smportant life-g\v ing. | 2 
and wen ee ge | element, PHOSPHORUS,whic 
is a nourishing, st nalesing inviperdtiog and vital- 
izing Chemica for the Brai n, Nervous Sys- 
d Biood, wm of inestimable value as an 
agent for the preservation, maintenance, and res- 
toration of the health and strength, and vigor of 
body and brain 
This preparation of WINCHESTER’S is the 
most perfect Tonic ever discovered, rapidly and 
Pog the emule building up, invigorating and vitaliz- 
the entire nervous and physical systems. 
rices $1 and #2 per bottle. epared only by 


WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 
36 John Street, New York. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 


agnificent Stock of 
English and American Books 


NEw Cagareeus, No. 38, FREE. 


Leg at Brother s. 3 Beekman St. 
‘Opposite Ne w Post-office. 








AGENTS 

Who know & good thing when they |? 
see it should send promptly to the 
publishers of the Christian Union 
for their terms and descriptive circu- 
lars of the paper, and the new bril- 
liant Oleographs which, being all 
ready for immediate delivery, are pre- 
sented to every subscriber. No wonder 
an old agent called this ‘‘ the best busi- 
ness ever offered to canvassers.” The 
terms are liberal, and with the im- 
mense frame business added (furnish- 
ing subscribers with substantial and 
elegant frames at low prices) the 
agent's profits are greater than any 
similar publication affords. J. B. 
Ford & Co. may be addressed at New 
York, Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, or 
San Francisco, 





HRetsse, FRENCH AND GERMAN 


FAMILY AND DAY SCHOOL. 


MISS M. LOUISE PUTNAM 
Will open the ninth year of her school, at her resi- 
dence, No. 68 MARLBOROUGH STREET, Boston, 
MAss., Sept. 24, 1874. 

Refers by permission to her patron, Right Rev. 
Benjamin H. Paddock, D.D., Bishop of Massachu- 
setts; alsoto Right Rev. F. D. Huntington, D.D., 
Bishop of Central New York; Hon. Wm. M. 
Evarts, New York; Rev. A. T. Peabody, D.D., 
Harvard University. Circulars may be obtained 
by: addressing Miss Putnam. 


Rees RIVER SEMINARY, _ 
MT. MORRIS, OGLE CO., ILL. 
N. C. DOUGHERTY, A.M., Principal. 


Thirty-sixth year begins August 31. 

Prepares young men and women for college, for 
busi or for teachi 

Expenses one-third less than any similar institu- 
tion in our State. 

Send for Catalogue. 


FIRST-CLASS BOARDING 
ete SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
In connection with ~ Fon Jersey State Normal 
iC. . 











Total charges for Board, Tuition, and Books, 
$200 a year. Total charges for Normal pupils, $154 
a year. For circular, with full particulars, apply to 

LEWIS M. JOHNSON, Principal, 
Trenton, New Jersey. — 


[= COLUMBIAN UNIVERSITY, 
WASHINGTON, D. C 


The Preparatory Department opens September’. 

The Columbian College opens September 1s. 

The Medical College opens Octc mer 5. 

The Law School opens October l4 

For ee —— full particulars in re- 
gard to terms and courses of instruction, address 

JAMES C. WELLING, LL.D., 

President, ete. 


LOCATION, the “City of 
Schools,” in the Suburbs. 
BU ILDINGS _ new — Grounds 











PRooKs 


SEMINARY &T TODIES arranged in Prepar- 
oer and Colle ~~ @ ~ Courses. 

dies - -~ for Vassar 
College. Tincips}, Mrs. M. 
B. White. Téachers—7 
resident, 2 non-resident. For 


I A DIES rticulars address EDWARD 


(iN LD HITE, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
ARVARD UNIVERSITY 


DIVINITY SCHOOL. 


This School is open, on equal terms, to persons 
of all denominations, and the next term will begin 
October Ist. Information in regard to admission 
and pecuniar aid will be sent on application to 
Prof. Oliver kearns, D.D., or Prof. E. J. Young, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


\ HEATON SEMINARY, Norton, 

Mass. The next term of Wheaton Female 
Seminary will « — Thursday, Sept. 10th, 1874. This 
eS institution, iealthfully and pleas- 
antly located, offers rare ‘advantages to young 
ladies seeking a thorough and liberal education. 
Musical training ne Shear peased by that of any school 
in New England ing lessons under a com- 
petent teacher, onreasonable terms. For circular, 
apply to Mrs. C. C. METCALF, Principal. 


EWTON COLLEGIATE _INSTI- 
x TUTE, Newton, Sussex Co., N.J. A thorough 
home school. Non-sectarian. Young men fitted 
for business or for any college, A collegiate de- 

artment for Ladies. Every branch, epee 
usic, French, German, Drawing and ‘Painting, 
specialty A spacious enlargement of board 4 
house, with modern improvements, will be read 
for ladies in Sept. Direct ,access b 
Terms moderate. aon for catalogue. Term com- 
mences Sept. 8th. 8. 8. STEVENS, A.M., Principal. 


I ,OCEFORD SEMINARY, Rockrorp, 

1. This institution for Young Ladies begins 
its twenty-fourth College Year Sept. 24th, 1874. Su- 
porter oe in the Classical, Scientific, Music 

Art cc and for Preparatory Studies. En- 
tire building zg will be lighted by coal gas. and other 
extensive improvements are being made during 
vacation. Terms moderate. Addpe 

ANNA P. SILI. Principal. 


EST JERSEY ACADEMY, for 
Young Men and Boys.—Thorough prepara- 
tion for College; also an English course. Home 
care and influence. School-room, recitation-rooms, 
library, halls and stair-ways — ted. Large 
grounds. Native forest. Boating fishing. Only 
teventy boarders be yr A few © vasameles. For 
ular address A. 8. VAUGHAN, Bridgeton, N. J. 


ALNUT HI i SCHOOL, 
ENEVA, N. rst-class Boarding 
School for Boys. Situated Af one of the most 
beautiful and pesitay villages it in pe State. On 
the line of the N. Y. Cent erms, — per 
annum. For information address Thos D. Reed. § 


(ort acs HILL SEMINARY, FOR 
J YOUNG LADIES, Poughkee ‘ ¥- 
Geneve — Study compre rehensive. — and Fine 

nets Instruction therough. School 
on 2 Sept. 16. For Circulars, address C, C. 
VETS 1. Principal and Proprietor. 


W ILLIAMS COLLEGE. 
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$5,000 given annually to indigent students. 
For fall information apply to the President, 
P. A. CHADBO 


* ‘Williamstown, Berkshire Co., Mass. 


"HE BURLINGTON (VERMONT) 

G AND DAY SCHOOL 
fer nae nodes an 2 Monday, Septem- 
er 
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IVIL and MECHANICAL ENGINEERING * the 
C Rensselaer Polytechnic ——. Troy, N. Y. 
Instruction very practical. Advantages unsur- 
passed in this country. Graduates obtain excellent 

sitions. Reopens Sept. 16th. For the Annual 

ister, containing improved Course of ook ee 
full — dress PROF. 
ROWN Director. 


READ INSTITUTE for Young La- 
dies, Worcester, Mass. A school of a ver 
high order in every icular. Founded 1845. 
Send for catalogue. Address at ‘R GREENE, 
Principal, at Newport, R. L., till Sept. 1 


DWARDS PLACE SCHOOL for Boys 

4 and Young Men, Stockbridge, Mass., ns its 

20th year September #600 perannum. Six pro- 

feescrs P “4 pu ils for College, Scientific 

School or Business. Messrs. Hoffman & Flack, 
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A real Home, and hone -* ath ion. 
Adar Rev. J “t 


Hammonton, New Jersey. 


OM ARS MEDIC ‘AL COLLEGE OF 
th Col 

and 224 Street, Philadelphia: The feet ane 

annual session will open Thursday, Oct. lst, ‘sth, 

and will continue twenty-two weeks. For 4-4 

ulars address RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. 


[HE ELIZABETH INSTITUTE, a 
Beasding,& = Day School for Youn Lesion, 
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CORE ‘TICUT LITERARY INSTI- 
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erate. 42d year an me Au 1874. 
yt HORES. A.M., Principal. 
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Worcester, Mass., fits boys ng men 
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merits stated in circular. C. B. 
Superintendent. 


PALLlery SEMINARY, Fulton, Oswe- 
go County, N. Y.. established 1849.)—For both 
sexes; reopens Aug. thorough discipline and 
instruction ; pupils n the famil of re pret ncipal. 

cipal. 








Address Rev. JAMES GILMOUR, A.M. 








OUND SCHOLARSHIP, 
k Modest, respectful, , manly demean or, 
»mplete physical development, 


at YONKERS MILITARY INSTITUTE for boys. 
Benjamin Mason, Box No. 64, Yonkers, N. Y. 


Aton. FAMILY SCHOOL vos 
OYS, NORRIDGEWOCK, 
Established 1856. 





Presents unequalled advantages. vor Teferenees 
and Circular address -_ H. TON. 





PEEKESEILL ( (N.Y.) MILITARY Acap- 
MY. New building and Gymnasium com- 
pete, Sond tor ce sii xy wer 
‘OL. 
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‘AMILTON FEMALE SEMINARY, 

$200 per year for board, room, &c., and tuition 

in English branches. Fall term begins Sept. 10th. 

For circular address M. M. GOODENOUGH, A.M., 
Hamiiton, N. Y. 


N RS. J. T. BENEDICT’S BOARD 
4 ING and DAY SCHOOL for Young Ladies 
and Children, No. 7 East 42d Street, New York, will 
reopen October Ist. 


ORDENTOWN (N. J.) FEMALE COLLEGE.— 

Thorough instruction. Healthful and beauti- 
ful location. One of the most carefully conducted 
and best sustained institutions in the State. For 
terms, etc., address Rev. John H. Brakeley, Ph.D. 


REW LADIES’ SEMINARY, Car- 
MEL, N. Y.—The Fall session opens ‘Aug. Rn 
safe and pleasant home; superior advantages in 
solid branches, music, and os. 
Eu, C. SMITH, A.M. 


IVERVIEW ACADEMY, 
POUGHKEEPSI®, NEW ¥ ORK, 
resumes work September 10th. 
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SOMETHING FRESH 
FOR 


Summer Canvassing. 





Let any one who chances upon this 
number of the Christian Union, open to 
the chapter of Mrs. Stowe’s new story 
which happens to be the instalment for 
this week, and read it attentively (it will 
be no burdensome task!) and he will 
know why it is that the canvassing 
agents of the Christian Union find it so 
easy to start up anew the zest and zeal 
which generally belong to their “ Fall 
campaigns.”’ 

The characters of this tale are new and 
original—so far as books go, though they 
are as “natural as life’’—and wherever 
one dips into the stream of the story it 
is sure to be bright, pure, refreshing, 
sparkling with action and light—in short, 
admirable good reading. 

Every subscriber receives all the back 
chapters, commencing with the “ Illus- 
trated Number,” and the new names 
are coming in, list after list, in the most 
gratifying manner. 

Adding to this attraction the other 
good things the Christian Union has to 
offer—its library of choice reading every 
week, its artistic premiums ready for 
immediate delivery, ete., etc., canvassers 
find easy arguments for subscriptions, 
and subscribers are well satisfied. Sco 
their letters in the Publishers’ Deparit- 
ment for evidence of that, if the immense 
circulation of the paper itself is not 
proof enough. 

Any one who is intelligent, active, and 
earnest, can make a successful campaign. 


Try it! 


Send for terms, circulars, etc., to 
J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers. 
Address them at either 


New York, Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, or 
Sanu Francisco, 
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DEPARTMENTS OF THE PAPER. 


Editorial Department.—Al letters for this department, and 
oll manuscripts offered for publication, to be addressed “ Editor 
Christian Union, 2% Park Place, New York.” Unaccepted articles 
will be returned, if, at the time they are sent, this is requested, and 
sufficient postage stamps are enclosed. Manuscripts not 80 accom- 
panied will not be preserved, and subsequent requests for their 
return cannot be complied with. 

The Publishers’ Department contains nothing but matters 
relating to the business of the paper itself and its relations to Sub- 
scribers and Agents. 

The Business Department contains advertisements set in 
* reading matter type ” to make them more attractive. 

The Advertising Columns contain advertisements more or 
Jess displayed, according to the taste of the advertiser, within due 
limits: rigidly excluding all patent medicines. surgical appliances, 
“blind” advertisements, and, so faras careful scrutiny will effect 
it, ali objectionable matter of every kind. 


We want a SPECIAL AGENT in every town, to whom we are will- 
ing to pay a liberal compensation. Send to the Publishers for TERMS, &c. 

Orrices: New York, 27 Park Place; Boston. 11 Bromfield 
Street; Cincinnati, Fourth and Elm Streets; Chicago, 114 Monroe 
Street; San Francisco, 339 Kearny Street. 








Henry Warp Berercnuer, Editor. 








The signs of the times indicate a purpose and a 
hope on the part of the Democratic leaders to carry 
the next Presidential election upon a reactionary 
policy in respect to the issues settled, or assumed 
to be settled, by the war. They may, and doubt- 
less will, seek to disguise this purpose under vague 
generalities in their platforms ; but the spirit that 
animates them is palpable to every careful obser- 
ver. The Bourbon element asserts itself at the 
North wherever the party gains power, while in 
the South we hear on every hand the old cry, 
“This is the white man’s government.” In this 
struggle the reactionists have a great advantage 
in the admitted corruptions of the Republican 
party, and especially in the misgovernment and 
spoliation of some of the Southern States by a 
combination between the carpet-baggers and the 

. more ignorant and degraded class of negro voters. 
Of the ultimate result of this struggle we have no 
fear, but there is some danger that the reactionary 
elements may, from the cause above hinted at and 
others that we need not mention, gain a temporary 
ascendency, and do a great deal of mischief. But 
they cannot nullify the Constitution of the United 
States, or remand to a new vassalage the emanci- 
pated negroes. The attempt to do this would 
awaken the stern resistance of the great body of 
enlightened and patriotic citizens in every part of 
the country. We have serious difficulties to con- 
tend with in the ignorance of the great mass of 
negro voters at the South, in the rascalities of the 
carpet-baggers, in the corruptions which have 
crept into the Republican party, in the sectional 
bitterness which survives the war, and in the reac- 
tionary elements embodied in the Bourbon Democ- 
racy ; but we shall triumph over them all. The 
day, we believe, is not distant when the North and 
South will come to a good understanding with 
each other, and work joyfully and harmoniously 
together for the purification and perpetuity of the 
Republic. 











THE NEW AMERICA. 


H* the names in the Boston Directory are 
purely Celtic—so thinks the Boston Pilot. 
Be the statement more or less exact, nothing can 
be more certain than the broad fact which it typi- 
fies. The old home of the Puritans is being large- 
ly repeopled by the Irish. Not only the cities and 
the manufacturing villages but the farming towns 
are steadily filling up, and the land is passing into 
the hands of the new settlers. The same sturdy 
nationality spreads itself year by year through the 
whole North. Side by side with it flows the great 
stream of Germanimmigration. Almost every land 
in Europe sends its steady rill of life-blood into the 
great nation of the west. And these hardy stocks 
reproduce themselves more rapidly than the na- 
tive American. So, with wonderful rapidity, the 
constituent elements of our people are being alter- 
ed, and the very fiber of the national body is 
changing. The new matter does not take on the 
quality of the old. The Irish hold to their Catho- 
lic religion, and are Celtic and not Saxon in every- 
thing.. The Germans do not become Puritans. 
The Swede, the Scotchman, the Italian, the Swiss, 
the Chinaman, show as so many distinct stripes 





in the variegated pattern of our nationality. 
They modify each other a little, and they will 
blend more and more with time. But this is cer- 
tain: the Americans of the future are to be a 
very different people from the Americans of the 
past. 

With most of us, probably, the first feeling in 
view of such facts is one of regret. Americans of 
the older type have a pride and a pleasure that is 
deeper than pride in their ancestral inheritance. 
The self-governing habits, the freedom wedded to 
order, the intelligence, the enterprise, the moral 
earnestness, which mark the American stock, give 
it a high place among nationalities. Though we 
be counted fools for boasting, we must be honest- 
ly glad of the advantages which are ours. And it 
is hardly human to see without pain the.infusion 
of foreign elements that must radically alter the 
national type. In many ways the new elements 
disturb us. It is the foreign population that 
chiefly recruits the criminal and pauper classes. 
It is the debasement of the voting class by the 
foreign additions that gives to the demagogue his 
best opportunity. It is a new element in the body 
politic, though not a foreign one—the class whom 
we debased by slavery, and then suddenly raised 
to the highest political privileges—that renders 
good government in one partof the country 
almost hopeless. The best of the new blood, as to 
social order and political trustworthiness, is that 
which comes from Germany ; but, the Germans are 
largely alien from our people in their want of re- 
ligious convictions and disregard of religious ob- 
servances. Our old-fashioned Sunday, our ideal 
of temperance, and the like, cannot be maintained 
among our immigrant population or their descend- 
ants. Weare put on the defensive in behalf of our 
public schools. We see the whole tone of our na- 
tional life affected by the introduction, on the 
widest scale, of elements alien, and to a great ex- 
tent inferior, in race-stock, in political capacity, 
in religious disposition. It is impossible not to 
be chafed sometimes at a transformation wrought 
by such influences in the very texture of American 
nationality. 

But this regret will give place to a higher feeling 
if we rise to a wider view of things. We must look 
at America, not merely for what she is to us, but 
for what she is to be to the whole world. A nobler 
work is given her than to educate her own children 
only. She is not only mother, but foster-mother. 
She has been set by Providence not for isolated 
happiness, shut off from the troubles of the older 
world, but to play a helping part in the great 
story in which the actors are all the peoples of the 
earth. Just as the virgin continent welcomed 
those who first fled from the tyrannies of Europe, 
and nurtured them into a strong nation, so now 
that nation in its strength is to welcome and edu- 
cate into manhood all who seek refuge here from 
the ills that have weighed them down at home. 

There is one process by which vast effects have 
been wrought in the development of mankind. 
Repeatedly a single nation has grown up by itself 
until certain great qualities, intellectual and moral, 
were inwrought in its people. Then, the separat- 
ing wall has been broken down, and the long- 
hoarded influence has been suddenly spread over 
immense regions. The original glory of the nation 
has passed away, but only as seed disappears in 
the ground, to be reproduced a hundred-fold. 

The Jewish natton is a wonderful example of this 
process. The significance of Jewish history is al- 
most wholly missed, when,—as too often in Sun- 
day-school commentaries—it is made a mere col- 
lection of veiled prophecies ; a huddle of types of 
future events. The real meaning in history of the 
Jewish dispensation is something broader and 
grander than that. Through a course of extra- 
ordinary events, that nation was educated into 
certain great principles which at last became in- 
wrought in its blood. These were, chiefly, the 
worship of a holy God, and a strong sense of right 
and wrong in conduct. Conscience and a spiritual 
faith—these, together with national exclusivenéss, 
were the marks of a Jew among all the ancient 
peoples. When, in the centuries before Christ, 
the Jews were largely scattered among the sur- 
rounding nations, they planted little fortresses 
wherever they went. Among idolaters, they were 
the worshipers of the Holy One; amidst universal 
sensuality, they were pure. But they kept their 
spiritual worship and their purity only by holding 
aloof from the peoples among whom they dwelt. 
Then came Jesus, and from him there streamed 
into the world a purer light. At his touch, the 
thought of a sinless God flashed into the concep- 
tion of an infinitely loving God. All previous ideas 
of duty were lifted and merged into the principle 





of active benevolence. This sublime and truly 
divine religion instantly broke the bounds that 
had confined the older and lower faith. Judaism 
was the egg, Christianity was the bird. But, al- 
ways, Christianity found its first standing-room 
where the Jews had carried with them, as their 
peculiar treasure, the worship of the One God, and 
the sentiment of personal purity which distin- 
guished their morality from the highest heathen 
moralities. Jerusalem fell not to rise again, but 
the Jewish nation had accomplished its great 
work. In its isolation it had developed principles 
which had grown strong enough to be trans- 
planted to a wider field when the soil was ready 
for them ; just as plants are nurtured in a hot-bed 
until the garden will receive them. 

Other great nations have had a similar destiny. 
Greece, in her most brilliant period, was a mere 
handful of men, who wonderfully transcended all 
the other peoples. The scholar lingers lovingly 
over that wonderful time, and sighs at the down- 
fall of that short-lived splendor. But the same 
Macedonian conquerors whose triumph marks 
the end of Greece’s noblest period, carried the 
embodied results of her achievements over half 
of Asia. Just when Greece passed into obscurity, 
Greek civilization supplanted its lower predeces- 
sor throughout the East. 

Rome, in her younger days, developed a won- 
derful civil polity ; she bred men in habits of civil 
government ; she framed a noble language ; in her 
soil there grew up a very genius for organization. 
When Rome became the world’s mistress, she had 
lost the civic freedom of her earlier days, and be- 
come, in many respects, less noble to oureyes. But, 
by the mighty forces which she had developed, she 
established peace and order throughout the civil- 
ized world, and, for the first time, brought all its 
inhabitants into some kind of brotherhood. 

So we might trace the history of England, grow- 
ing for hundreds of years in insular seclusion of 
freedom and strength; then sending out mighty 
colonies to spread the English speech, and all that 
goes with it, over half the globe. It may, per- 
haps, be said that the greatest peoples have had 
generally this two-fold history—first, a develop- 
ment within narrow limits of certain great charac- 
teristic traits, then the diffusion of those traits by 
some process of expansion or blending. In the 
second stage, the national type is less pure, but 
has wider influence. Into this second stage our 
country seems to be passing. 

In the providence of God, noble principles have 
been nurtured in American soil. What they are 
cannot be compressed into a word ora phrase. Lib- 
erty rooted in respect for manhood ; practical guar- 
antees of liberty that have been a thousand years 
in taking form ; deep religious faith ; education for 
every child; habits of self-government ; habits of 
peace with other nations ; habits of personal self- 
respect and self-dependence—these are a part of 
the invisible treasures of the American people, 
worth more than all their splendid domain of 
natural wealth. And now that into our vast 
space are pouring these myriads from less fortu- 
nate lands, our part is to maintain those vital 
principles that have given our country its great- 
ness, and to apply them with wise adaptation to 
the new elements of our population. The New 
England of the Puritans is gone forever; the 
America of our fathers will not return: may the 
new America be noblest of them all! 





ANOTHER CENTENNIAL. 


XYGEN, to borrow Iago’s phrase, is a good, 
familiar creature, and not half enough es- 
teemed by gentle or simple. Gratifying, there- 
fore, is the announcement that it has just had not 
only a birthday festivity, but a centennial celebra- 
tion in the wilds of Pennsylvania. For though 
it has sustained all the generations since the 
world stood, it was but a hundred years ago 
that an Englishman was found to anticipate Mrs. 
Gamp’s excellent advice and “‘ give it a name.” 
Priestley, indeed, who made the great discovery 
of the separability and distinctiveness of oxy- 
gen gas and its relations to the common air, was 
still in bonds to the misleading theory of the 
famous Stahl, and, thinking that he had found 
the opposite of phlogiston, called the new element 
dephlogisticated water. But though it was left to 
the French chemist, Lavoisier, to see the signifi- 
cance of Priestley’s discovery, not the less is the 
busy Englishman entitled to whatever honor 
and glory the convocation of chemists assembled 
last week at Northumberland was moved to accord 
him. 
History is full of the hairbreadth ‘scapes by 
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which the world’s workers and benefactors are 
saved to its service from the different paths they 
would have chosen. Joseph Priestley is but 
one instance among ten thousand. Theologue, 
pedagogue, politician, bookworm, publicist, 
philosopher, chemist and electrician, at forty 
he was as poor as universal geniuses are born 
to be. Down in Yorkshire he was preaching, 
teaching, pamphleteering, experimenting, and 
theorizing with much energy, some honor, and 
little profit, when Captain Cook arrived in Lon- 
don from his voyage around the globe. The 
city was wild with excitement. Royalty felici- 
tated and promoted the ex-collier. Society ran 
after him. The history of his journeys was voted 
more thrilling than fiction. Visions of the conver- 
sion and colonization of the isles of the sea daz- 
zled the church and the world. Even Dr. Frank- 
lin entered eagerly into a scheme to supply the 
islands of the South Pacific with vegetables, pigs, 
and other agencies of the highest civilization. A 
second voyage was at once planned and prepara- 
tions begun. 

Upon this undertaking Priestley was anxious to 
enter. A vivid imagination, a restless spirit, pov- 
erty, an eager love of discovery, urged him on. 
Scientific men saw that his habit of investigation 
and acute observation, his great range of knowl- 
edge and tireless industry, and his enthusiastic in- 
terest in the objects of the expedition, would be of 
immense value to it. An excellent offer was made 
him, which he accepted. But, almost at the last 
moment, somebody recollected that Priestley was 
an avowed Arian, if not even a Socinian. It was 
generally felt that if Science could be satisfied with 
the devotion of such a character she was not the 
lady she had been taken for, and the offer was 
withdrawn. 

Thus it happened that the ships sailed away to 
unknown shores without the disappointed philos- 
opher, and that that middle-aged, seedy, melan- 
choly gentleman returned to his north-country 
study to undertake within its walls a stranger 
voyage of discovery than ever navigator proposed. 
That summer he made known his remarkable ex- 
periments in impregnating water with fixed air. 
The next year he earned the medal of the Royal 
Society for his ‘‘Observations on the different 
kinds of air.” And before the ships came back 
again, with their tales of the antipodes, he had 
given to the world the far more wonderful discov- 
ery of oxygen gas. 

Not that these things were half of his bequest 
to chemistry. He enriched metallurgy with new 
and more powerful solvents. He discovered the 
binoxide of hydrogen, sulphurous and muriatic 
acids, ammonia, carburetted hydrogen, carbonic 
acid gas, and a score more valuables of pharmacy 
and trade. Moreover, he explained the oxygena- 
tion of the blood, the proper food of plants and 
‘the usefulness of the pneumatic trough. 

What, then, might not the world have lost if 
‘this keen-eyed, nimble-witted student had ordered 
his life after his own fashion, and gone off to the 
‘Society Isiands or desolate Sandwich land, to die, 
perhaps, of ship fever, or grace the festive board 
of some New Zealand chief? It is true that 
Scheele, in Sweden, ignorant of his investiga- 
tions, discovered oxygen by different methods al- 
most at the same time. But the nitrous oxide gas 
which Sir Humphrey Davy afterward taught sur- 
gery to use, how could we have spared that hu- 
mane appliance? And above and beyond all, 
what would compensate America for the loss of 
her dear, her native soda-fountain ? 

At first glance, the connection between false 
theology and the national beverage is not clear. 
But if Priestley had been orthodox he might have 
locked up his laboratory and sailed for Botany 
Bay. Had he locked up his laboratory, he would 
not have found out the uses-of carbonic acid gas. 
Had the voyage been the end of him, or had the 
thirst for discovery sent him again with Captain 
Cook to search out the Northwest Passage, he 
would not have written obnoxious pamphlets 
about liberty, equality and fraternity. Not hav- 
ing written them, and not being in England, his 
house would not have been sacked by a mob, nor 
would he have been driven to seek a home in this 
country. And, not coming to the land of liberty, 
it follows that he could not have laid upon her 
altar the grateful gift of the principle of the soda- 
water fountain, which, under these altered cir- 
«cumstances, he had never invented. 

Pennsylvania, justly elated when this great man 
came to dwell with her, offered him the chair of 
chemistry in her University. He declined on the 
frank plea of knowing too little of the grammar 
and routine of his beloved science. A fee of a 
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thousand dollars for a course of lectures he put 
by with the same courageous modesty, and betook 
himself to his son’s farm in mountainous North- 
umberland, where, ten years afterward, he de- 
parted this life, full of years and honors, and 
where the chemists of the country, meeting to 
celebrate the completion of a brilliant century of 
experiment and deduction, did well to revive the 
memory of the man whose discovery of oxygen 
gas laid the foundation of all modern chemical 
knowledge. 








GEORGE W. STERLING. 


FEW days ago, at his home in Poughkeepsie, 
there passed away the spirit of a man who 
had then spent in this world sixty years of un- 
commonly brave and faithful life. We have placed 
his name at the head of this article. Mr. Sterling 
was one of the true heroes of the anti-slavery re- 
form in America, and it is not meet that he be 
allowed, without some further public mention, to 
glide from the earth which to the last was for him 
a true man’s battle-field. He had reached his early 
manhood just as Mr. Garrison was organizing the 
movement for Abolition. At that time Mr. Ster- 
ling lived in Western Massachusetts, and had be- 
gun his career as a business man. But trampling 
under foot all timid and selfish counsels, he was 
attracted to the odious cause by its simple justice, 
and he flung himself into it with a consecration 
which made no account of personal danger, pecu- 
niary loss or social ostracism. His capacity was 
such that he did the double duty of a man of bus- 
iness and an Abolitionist lecturer—succeeding 
eminent!ly in both spheres. About a quarter of a 
century ago he removed to Poughkeepsie, where 
he has always taken a conspicuous and courage- 
ous part in every good reform, and has wielded a 
wholesome influence widely felt in the polities of 
this State. For several years before his death his 
health had been in a tender and declining condi- 
tion, and he was obliged to live withdrawn from 
active pursuits, both public and private ; but even 
then his mind gave itself no rest, and his eye was 
not closed to the great movements of society. 
Living quietly in his elegant mansion, in the com- 
pany of books, pictures, and beloved ffiends, he 
watched as from a height the progress of the mul- 
titudinous strife in which younger men were con- 
tending; he allowed no incident to eseape his 
notice, and no righteous effort to be without his 
sympathy. 

He was by nature a critic. The predominant 
quality of his mind was analytic. He was formed 
for opposition and controversy. In the days of 
his vigor, his gifts as a public speaker were re- 
markable. He excelled particularly in the process 
of intellectual dissection ; and when he arraigned 
a false principle or a wicked institution, he was in 
the habit of dissolving it in the fierce light which 
his mind poured upon it. He was witty, keen, 
sarcastic; and by his powers of ridicule and in- 
vective was a most uncomfortable antagonist. A 
mind like his, moved by a moral sense that was 
roused into utter indignation over a meanness or 
cruelty, found its natural field in the long cam- 
paign against slavery. And in his case, as in that 
of so many others, the battle educated and en- 
nobled the warrior. But though the outward 
manifestations of Mr. Sterling’s character were 
generally critical and oppugnant, he was not a 
quarrelsome person. He had a gentle heart; he 
loved his friends and his kind ; and the atmosphere 
of his life was bright with noble sentiments and 
noble deeds. One of the objects which greatly 
absorbed his attention in later years was Vassar 
College, of which he was a Trustee from the be- 
ginning. That experiment for the higher educa- 
tion of women interested him profoundly; and 
towards the success of it he contributed his full 
share by wise counsel and generous labor. 

The praise which Wendell Phillips has given to 
him is both graceful and discriminating. ‘‘ His 
was the rare union of cultivated tastes, wide in- 
terest in every department of literature, scholarly 
traits, and yet tireless radicalism in Church and 
State, with calm and level good sense in final 
judgment, and in the advocacy of his opinions. 
Free thought, liberal culture, warm heart, open 
hand, generous toleration, public spirit, private 
integrity, loving and beloved—a class of such men 
would give a soul to social life, and double the 
chances of success for our experiment of repub- 
lican institutions.” Upon the whole, we who 
knew him long and loved him well must say of 
him that he was in all respects a genuine man, 
and that his own surname is the fittest description 
of him. 





OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


—To “A Parable,” published in the Christian 
Union of July 8, the name of Miss Kate Field was ap- 
pended by our mistake. It was written long ago by 
her uncle, Mr. Matt. Field, a brilliant journalist con- 
nected with the New Orleans Picayune. Miss Field, 
having found it among some manuscripts in her pos- 
session which she was told had never been printed, 
sent it to us for publication; but she did not put her 
name to it or claim to be the author, and did not 
expect us to use her name at all. She now learns, to 
her surprise, that it was published in a Boston paper 
over thirty years ago. 


—Miss Kate Stanton, of Rhode Island, the well- 
known lecturer, isspending thesummerabroad. Here 
is an extract from one of her letters to a friend: ‘On 
Sunday evening last I heard Joseph Arch preach. He 
seems to me to go deeper down into the real character 
of Christ and practice his precepts better than any 
preacher I have ever heard. His sermon was earnest, 
simple, and full of pure eloquence. His doctrine is 
humanity and love. ‘Never condemn, but convinee 
peoplé of their errors,’ is his method of moral Gisei- 
pline. There wasa thread of gold running throughout 
his discourse. My friend Mrs, Lucas (sister of John 
Bright) and I were afterwards introduced to him. He 
gave us a cordial welcome. Surely he is leading the 
laboring classes out of bondage—and is a grand, noble 
character.’’ Of Spurgeon she says: ‘‘I have heard 
Spurgeon also. He is somewhat of the type, 
but not so fine. His intellect is a little above the 
average. He is intensely in earnest, has fire, and a 
voice which resembles that of Bishop Clark, of R. L, 
rich and sonorous. He controls his audiences by his 
earnestness and magnetism.”’ 


—A correspondent of the Herald and Presbyter, 
writing from Edinburgh, says: ‘ Poor people here are 
poor, scarcely owning the hard pillow they sleep on, 
and with the plainest of fare. The everlasting oat- 
meal porridge is the staple, seasoned with the fish 
bought of the Scandinavian fishwives. These last are 
sui generis, an oddity even among queer people. They 
are evidently strong-minuded, for their husbands have 
to catch the fish in the night which the wives sell in 
the daytime, and are only allowed a little change, 
while the women carry the purse. Into a better saloon 
than ordinary across the street three have just entered, 
and, after drinking their sherry, passed on with 
pleasant faces, bearing their heavy loads in large 
baskets on their backs, fastened by a wide strap pass- 
ing over their foreheads. The conflict between 
labor and capital has at last reached the foundation of 
society, and agrarian outrages are becoming common. 
In Northern England farms are lying idle, while men 
in hundreds are marching very quietly from village to 
village and setting forth their grievances to enthusi- 
astic crowds of sympathizers.’’ Verily Mr. Arch has 
undertaken a hard task in seeking to remedy this 
state of things, which is an inheritance from the days 
of feudalism. 


—The report that Prof. Henry Smith, of Lane 
Theological Seminary, had accepted the Presidency of 
Middlebury College is authentically contradicted. He 
expects to be in his place in the Seminary next year. 

—The venerable Dr. Tyng rebukes a habit in 
which he says some clergymen indulge, viz.: He has 
seen one take his quid of tobacco from his mouth be- 
fore prayer in a highly finished pulpit and lay it on 
the marble slab, and after praying put it in his mouth 
again. The Herald and Presbyter says: “If the 
Doctor is simply for preserving the slab from defile- 
ment, we can suggest a remedy in the habit of a min- 
ister we once knew. Before going into church he put 
his quid into a crevice in the brick wall, and after 
service took to chewing it again.”’ 


—John R. Butchel, founder of Butchel College, 
a Universalist institution, at Akron, Ohio, offered to 
give $20,000 to endow two professorships to be filled 
by women, provided the Universalist women of the 
country would raise the same sum for the same pur- 
pose. They have done it, and Mr. Butchel has paid 
over the money he pledged. Syracuse University is 
fortunate in receiving $30,000 from Mrs. Sophronesta 
Morehouse, of Liverpool, N. Y. 


—The Illinois Temperance Law, which renders 
both the liguor dealer and the owner of the premises 
where the liquor is sold jointly liable for all damages, 
direct or consequential, which may result to the per- 
sons, property, or ‘means of support” of any one, 
from the sale or giving away of intoxicating liquors, 
has been declared constitutional by the Supreme 
Court. The evidence in the case before the court 
showed that one Thomas Addis gota drink of whiskey 
at the saloon of Maurice Emory, and was afterwards 
seen going into this saloon, as well as other saloons. 
He became intoxicated, and the next morning was 
found upon the track of the Illinois Central Railroad, 
having been cut to pieces, evidently by a passing 
train. The suit was brought by the surviving wife 
against the liquor dealer to recover damages for injury 
to her means of support by reason of the death of her 
husband. Atthe hands of a jury she received a verdict 
of $2,000; a decision which was promptly confirmed by 
the Supreme Court, with the assurance that it could 
avail the liquor dealer Emory nothing to show that 
other persons had sold part, or even most, of the 
liquor which contributed to the intoxication of Addis, 
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It is well worthy of consideration by the friends of 
temperance in other States whether such a law would 
not be far more effective than a statute of prohibition. 








INQUIRING FRIENDS. 
1. What is the Christian standpoint from which to 
regard the sufferings, crosscs, disappointments, losses, 
infclicities, etc., of this life? 


RENCH calls attention to the fact that the Chris- 


tian writers, when they came to use the Latin tongue, 
invented the word tribulatio, “tribulation,” from tribulo, 
**to thresh,” by which they indicated their belief that the use 
of affliction was similar to that of a flail; it separated the 
good grain from the straw and chaff. This has been the 
Christian standpoint in every age of the church. 


2, Is the flat-headed Teton as capable of living in 
and enjoying the higher life of faith as the individual 
és whose head is more largely developed in the region 
of veneration? 

What is the “ higher life of faith”? Is it the reception of a 
divine luminousness, poured into the soul mechanically, 
without the exercisg on the part of the recipient of reason, 
will, oremotion? Then men are likeso many measures—gills, 
pints, quarts, and so on—and of course a gill will never equal 
aquart. But if all religious life consists in the action of the 
mind and soul according to those laws which God has made, 
then there may be expected just such differences of moral 
cw y, as are found to exist in other departments of the 
mind. All men are not alike capable of moral ideas or feel- 
ings, more than of poetical, mathematical, musical, or logical. 
It is for each man to develop the “talents” given him, 
whether one, five, or ten. 


8. Suppose we die in infancy, will development go on 
to completion in the future state ? 


There is absolutely no knowledge given, or, as far as we now 
know, attainable on this subject. It isa field for illimitable 
speculations. Analogies, probabilities, possibilities, may be 
multiplied, without gaining a step of positive knowledge. 
“Tt doth not yet appear.” 


4. Is nota bad man who prays to be good more ac- 
ceptable with God than one who is not so bad, and does 
not pray ? 

All men are primarily measured by the Divine standard, 
that of perfect manhood, Men differ in endless degrees in 
<acir approach to this ideal, and this difference classifies them 
upon higher or lower planes. But we also measure men by 
another standard, viz., by the effort which they put forth to 
resist evil and to perform good. In one way a man may be 
better than another, but in another way not so praiseworthy. 
Ascholar of bright parts with very little study stands easily 
at the head of his class. The boy next below studies ten 
hours to the other’s one, and is yet inferior. Judged by the 
standard of perfect knowledge, the first is first; judged by 
the standard of resolute will and effort, the second is first. 
The question does not discriminate that there are two stan- 
dards, and that the terms better or worse, higher or lower, are 
confusing because applied to different elements. 

5. Do you know a book, the study of which would 
be likely to enable one to read the Hebrew text with 
precision and ease? 


We do not know any royal road to Hebrew. If you will 
read the Hebrew text with precision and ease, you must give 
your days, and nights, and weeks, and months, and years to 
dt. Consult the professor in the seminary where you are 
etudying in regard to text books. 


6. Our pastor insists that Samuel did not really ap- 
pear to Saul, but that one of Saul’s men personated 
him. What do you think? 


To doubt the reality of Samuel’s appearance justifies one 
in doubting angelic apparition, the advent scenes, and all that 
part of Scripture which deals in the super-sensuous. 


%. Are vows made when I first became a Christian 
binding on me now that my circumstances are so 
much changed ? 


Vows are not, in the Christian dispensation, to be regarded 
as irrevocable contracts. They are solemn purposes or re- 
solutions. No man has aright to make any vow which shall 
take away from him the liberty of following the light and 
duty which God may subsequently reveal, and no church has 
@ right to impose or accept vows which destroy a man’s lib- 
erty of reason or conscience. Any other doctrine might 
oblige a man to guide his whole life by no more knowledge 
than he had in childhood. Vows should not be rashly taken 
nor hastily broken. But if taken in ignorance, vows which 
respect a man’s own personal interests may and must give 
‘way to God’s after teachings. 

8. A friend of mine has made a thorough investiga- 
tion of the historical evidence of the existence of Jesus 
Christ on carth, including the Gospels, and has come 
to the conclusion (which I believe to be an honest one) 
that the weight of evidence is againstit. He is avery 
pure man—one who regards the alleged life and char- 
acter of Jesus as up to his highest ideal, and in his 
own life and character he certainly strives after that 
ideal. Can he inherit the kingdom of God? Would 
you consider him entitled to the name and fellowship 
of Christians? 


We do not keep the keys of the kingdom of God, and could 
not judge of your friend’s fitness if we did. In so far as heis 
honest and pure, we should respect him, and in so far as his 
life is Christian, we should fellowship him. But what sort of 
a mind has he to doubt the “ existence of Jesus Christ on 
earth’? Even Strauss and Renan consider that established. 
Ask your friend to look into the evidence of the existence of 
Alexander, of Plato, of Julius Cesar, of Martin Luther, and 
of Napoleon Bonaparte. If he doubts the existence of any 
of these, we may still respect his courage and his sincerity, 
but not his ability to conduct a historical investigation. 


OTHER QUERIES.—We do not know the address of 
Prof. Wise, the balloonist. 2. Penikese Island is in Buzzard’s 
Bay. 3. Edward Eggleston has not written a life of Peter 
Cartwright. 





Che Sunday-School. 


A correspondent makes out that it was Bishop 
Asbury, of the Methodist Church, who first introduced 
the Sunday-school into this country, or at least into 
Virginia where he established them in 1786, five years 
after Robert Raikes started his schools in Gloucester. 
The Friends took up the idea soon after in Philadel- 
phia, and in 1791, the good Bishop White, of the Epis- 
copal Church, became President of a school in that 
city. The next year it seems they were introduced 
into the then far West at Campus Martius, a stockaded 
fort at Marietta, Ohio, by Mrs. Lake, a Christian wo- 
man, who couldn’t bear io see the children of the gar- 
rison spending Sunday after Sunday in frivolous 
amusements. She accordingly gathered as many as 
she could—about twenty in all—and taught them the 
Westminister Catechism and lessons from the Bible. 
The accommodations for the school were of a primi- 
tive sort, consisting of only a few low benches, such a 
thing as a chair being unknown in the garrison. The 
top of a meal chest was the nearest approach to a 
cushioned seat in the good woman’s room, This 
school, our correspondent states, was the first Sunday- 
school started in the West. These facts areinteresting 
in view of the immense number of schools that have 
grown out of these small beginnings. Robert Raikes 
and Asbury, and Mrs. Lake, and all the other Sunday- 
school pioneers after all need no memorial. They 
have a monument in every class that meets on Sunday 
the world over. 








“We are all trying to see who will win the 
prizes that are to be awarded at the end of the year” 
—and so a class of little fellows in the Tunnel Hill 
school, Ga., are studying their Sunday lessons with 
might aud main. They ought to learn considerable of 
the Bible before the year is up; but really it must be 
exciting to know who is going to win! We hope they 
are not calculating the chances yet. Something has 
been said against Sunday-school emulation; but it 
escapes us just now. 


The freedmen’s school at Lexington, Ky., sends 
an encouraging record. Organized only three years 
ago, it now has four or five hundred scholars, with a 
corps of twenty regular teachers. But the most 
cheering feature of its history is that the natives of 
Kentucky to the “ manor born” are the most enthusi- 
astic and devoted workers in the school. Mr. Hamil- 
ton reports’ to the American Missionary Association 
that the teachers who first went to Lexington found a 
bitter and most hostile sentiment towards everybody 
interested in teaching the black people. Nowa kind- 
lier feeling has taken its place, and the friends of edu- 
cation for the negroes have multiplied many fold. 
“We cannot but believe,’ says Mr. H., “that our 
Sunday-school has contributed something to the de- 
velopment of this sentiment in Lexington.” All the 
other freedmen’s schools can find nothing but encour- 
agement from this one instance. 


A somewhat humorous item going the rounds of 
the papers is supposed to be at the expense of the 
Presbyterian Board of Publication; but we are not so 


certain that it is. The Board may have known what 
it was about in the case when it republished a Ledger 
story for a Sunday-school book. Possibly it was not 
aware that it was originally written by Mrs. South- 
worth; but this will not detract from the judgment 
of the Board in issuing a good story wherever it finds 
one. 


The Rev. Dr. Porter, in Zion’s Herald, tells the 
following story: Said asuperintendent to his scholars 
one day, ‘‘I want each of you to bring a new scholar 
to the school next Sunday.” “I can’t get any new 
scholars,’’ said several of the children to themselves. 
“T will try what I can do,”’ was the whispered response 
of a few others. One of the latter class went home to 
his father and said, ‘** Father, will you go to Sunday- 
school with me?’ ‘I can’t read, my son,” replied the 
father, with a look of shame. ‘Our teachers will 
teach you, dear father,” answered the boy, with 
respect and feeling in his tones. ‘‘ Well, I’ll go,’ said 
the father. He went, learned to read, sought and 
found the Saviour, and at length became a colporteur. 
Years passed on, and that man had established four 
hundred Sunday-schools, into which thirty-five thou- 
sand children were gathered. 


All the Rochester superintendents and teachers 
hold a weekly meeting for the study of the Sunday 
lesson. The plan must be of decided advantage to 
themselves, but its principal effect cannot but be to 
stimulate the scholars to increased study on their part. 


What the New York Sunday-school Association 
has done during the past year, it proposes to repeat 
on a larger scale next fall and winter. Under its 
auspices, public monthly meetings have been held 
in Dr. Crosby’s Church; the superintendents have 
had their social meetings, and talked over plans at 
the tea-table; and there have been weekly public 
meetings for teachers of Bible, Normal and Primary 
classes. These have been particularly valuable, and 
it is proposed accordingly to keep them next year, 
and have them conducted by the best teachers in the 
country. Tue programme will be issued next month. 





— 


Selections, 


RAIN ON THE ROOF. 


we the showery vapors gather over all the starry 
spheres, 

And the melancholy darkness gentiy weeps in rainy tears, 
Tis a Joy to press the pillow of a cottage chamber-bed, 

And listen to the patter of the soft rain overhead. 


Every tinkle on the shingles has an echo in the heart, 

And a thousand dreary fancies into busy being start ; 

And a thousand recollections weave their bright hues into 
woot 

As I listen to the patter of the soft rain on the roof. 


There in fancy comes my mother, as she used to years agone, 
To survey the infant sleepers ere she left them till the dawn, 
T can see her bending o’er me, as I listen to the strain 

Which is played upon the shingles by the patter of the rain. 


Then my little seraph sister, with her wings and waving hair, 

And her bright-eyed cherub brother—a serene, angelic pair— 

Glide round my wakeful pillow with their praise or mild 
reproof 

As I listen to the murmur of the soft rain on the roof. 


And another comes to thrill me with her eyes’ delicious blue. 
I forget, as gazing on her, that her heart was all untrue ; 

I remember that I loved her as I ne’er may love again, 

And my heart’s quick pulses vibrate to the patter of the rain. 


There is naught in art’s bravuras that can work with such a 
spell 

In the spirit’s pure, deep fountain, whence holy passions 
swell, : 

As that melody of nature—that subdued, subduing strain, 

Which is played upon the shingles by the patter of the rain. 








A PLEASING INCIDENT. 


ITTING in a station the other day, I had a little 

sermon preached in the way I like; and I'll report it for 
your benefit, because it taught one of the lessons which we 
all should learn, and‘ taught it in such a natural, simple way, 
that no one could forget it. It was a bleak, snowy day; the 
train was late; the ladies’-room dark and smoky; and the 
dozen women, old and young, who sat waiting impatiently, 
all looked cross, low-spirited, or stupid. I felt all three; and 
thought, as I looked around, that my fellow-beings were a 
very unamiable, uvinteresting set. 

Just then a forlorn old woman, shaking with palsy, camein 
with a basket of wares for sale, and went about mutely offer- 
ing them to the sitters. Nobody bought anything, and the 
poor old soul stood blinking at the door a minute, as if reluc- 
tant to go out into the bitter storm again. She turned pre- 
sently, and poked about the room, as if trying to find some- 
thing; and then a pale lady in black, who lay as if asleep ona 
sofa, opened her eyes, saw the old woman, and instantly 
asked, in a kind tone, “* Have you lost anything, ma’am ?” 

“No, dear. I’m looking for the heatin’ place, to have a 
warm ’fore I goes out again. My eyes is poor and I don’t 
seem to find the furnace nowheres.” 

* Here it is,’ and the lady led her to the steam radiator, 
pl: ‘ed a chair, and showed her how to warm her feet. 

*\ell, now, ain’t that nice!” said the old woman, spread- 
ing ber ragged mittenstodry. “ Thanky, dear; this is proper 
comfortable, ain’t it? I’m most froze to-day, bein’ lame and 
wimbly; and not selling much makes me kind of down- 
hearted.” 

The lady smiled, went to the counter, bought a cup of tea 
and some sort of food, carried it herself to the old woman, 
and said, as respectfully and kindly as if the poor woman 
had been dressed in silk and fur, ‘‘ Won't you have a cup of 
hot tea? It’s very comforting such a day as this.” 

“ Sakes alive! do they give tea to this depot ?’’ cried the old 
lady, in a tone of innocent surprise that made a smile go 
round the room, touching the glummest face like a streak of 
sunshine. ‘“ Well, now, this is jest lovely,” added the old 
lady, sipping away with arelish. “* This does warm the cochles 
of my heart!” 

While she refreshed herself, telling her story meanwhile, 
the lady looked over the poor little wares in the basket, bought 
soap and pins. shoe-strings and tape, and cheered the old soul 
by paying wéll for them. 

As I watched her doing this, I thought what a sweet face 
she had, though I’d considered her rather plain before. I felt 
dreadfully ashamed of myself that I had grimly shaken my 
head when the basket was offered to me; and as I saw the 
look of interest, sympathy, and kindliness come into the dis- 
mal faces all around. me, I did wish that I had been the ma- 
gician to call it out. It was only a kind word and a friendly 
act, but somehow it brightened that dingy room wonderfully. 
It changed the faces of a dozen women, and I think it touched 
a dozen hearts, for I saw many eyes follow the plain, pale 
lady with sudden respect; and when the old woman got up 
to go, several persons beckoned to her and bought something, 
as if they wanted to repair their first negligence. 

Old beggar-women are not romantic; neither are cups of 
tea, boot-laces, and colored soap. There were no gentlemen 
present to be impressed with the lady’s kind act, so it wasn’t 
done for effect, and no possible reward could be received for 
it except the ungrammatical thanks of a ragged old woman. 
But that simple little charity was as good as asermon to those 
who saw it, and I think each traveler went on her way better 
for that half-hour in the dreary station. I can testify that 
one of them did, and nothing but the emptiness of her purse 
prevented her from “ comforting the cockles of the heart” 
of every forlorn old woman she met for a week after.—By 
Louisa M. Alcott, in the Scrap-Bag. 


THE COST OF COFFINS. 


AS the name of an undertaker ever seen in the 
lists of bankrupts? We have never found patent 
caskets in any schedule of assets exhibited by an assignee. 
Farmers are sold out. Brokers break. Companies collapse. 
Governments become insolvent. But the fashionable under- 
taker flourishes and is never brought to grief, except ina 
professional way. The dealers in metallic cases are un- 
affected by financial panics. 
Is it because burying is a steady, unfluctuating trade, or is 
it that there is a wider magin of profits in coffins than in 
gthex maerebandise? They qught, ap necessities of life, Ore 
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rather, of death, to be, like other necessities, cheap. But does 
not the cost of a modern sarcophagus, walnut or metallic, 
rank among the luxuries? There is a growing inquiry 
whether this peculiar kind of joiners’ work is not rated 
much above the usual cabinet prices. 

People pay funeral bills without a word. To hesitate at a 
single item is counted 4 sign of an ignoble spirit, and to 
squabble over the price of a coffin would entail a disgrace 
upon children’s children. In other purchases men examine 
the and hear the prices. They pass from shop to shop, 
and buy only at the best bargains. But who has the heart to 
inquire the cost of the coffin that must receive the first-born 
of your boyhood friend, far less to haggle over the price put 
on it by the maker. The day of mourning is not a time to 
pass from street to street comparing these sad forms of 
polished wood, and setting the price of one against the other. 

There are many households in fair condition that can ill 
afford to lose the head of the family, and find that the burial 
expenses cut deeply into a year’s income. Not to havea 
fitting funeral equipment, such as the fashion of the day re- 
quires, argues in the public mind ignorant or unworthy 
views, and to yield to the full tax of modern mortuary up- 
holstery is a severe pressure upon persons even of not very 
limited means. 

We shall hail the day with pleasure when the mode of 
sepulchef shall be simple, and the laying of the dead in tho 
earth will not heavily burden the living. When “dust to 
dust”’ is so expensive, is it any wonder that the cremationists 
have received countenance, when they offer, at a trifling out- 
lay and in the old classic fashion, to turn “ ashes to ashes.” 

Whoever will inaugurate a ‘‘ movement” against expensive 
funerals will be a benefactor. It will bea Christian charity 
for the churches to begin a crusade against the cost of cof- 
fins.—Richmond Advocate. 


THE PILGRIM AND THE KNIGHT. 


N a noble castle, there once resided a very rich 
knight. He expended much money in adorning and 
beautifying his dwelling, but he gave very little to the poor. 
A weary pilgrim came to the castle und asked fora night's 
lodging. The knight haughtily refused him, and said: 

“ This castle is not an inn.” 

The pilgrim replied: “* Permit me toask two questions, and 
then I will depart.”’ 

“ Upon this condition, speak,’ replied the knight; “I will 
readily answer you.”’ 

The pilgrim then said to him: ** Who dwelt in this before 
you?” 

** My father,’’ replied the knight. 

** And who will dwell here after you?” still asked the pil- 
grim. 

The knight said: ** With God’s will, my son.” 

“ Well,” said the pilgnm, “if each dwells but a time in the 
castle, and in time must depart and make way for another, 
what are you here otherwise than guests? The castle, then, 
istruly aninn. Why, then, spend so much money adorning 
a dwelling which you will occupy but a short time? Be 
charitable, for he that hath pity upon the poor lendeth to the 
Lord, and that which he hath given he will pay him again.” 

The knight took these wordsto heart. He gave the pilgrim 
shelter for the night, and was ever afterward more charitable 
unto the poor. 


TruTus FoR Wives.—In domestic happiness, the 
wife’s influence is much greater than her husband’s; for the 
one, the first cause—mutuval love and confidence—being 
granted, the whole comfort of the household depends upon 
trifies more immediately under her jurisdiction. By her 
management of small sums her husband’s respectability and 
credit are created or destroyed. No fortune can stand the 
constant leakages of extravagance and mismanagement; and 
more is spent in trifles than women would easily believe. 
The one great expense, whatever it may be, is turned over 
and carefully reflected on, ere incurred; the income is pre- 
pared to meet it; but it is pennies imperceptibly sliding away 
which do mischief; and this the wife alone can stop, for it 
does not come within a man’s province. Thereis often an un- 
suspected trifle to be saved in every household. It is notin 
economy alone that the wife’s attention is so necessary, but 
in those matters which make a well regulated house. An un- 
furnished cruet-stand, a missing key, a buttonless shirt, a 
soiled table-cloth, a mustard-pot with its old contents stick- 
ing hard and brown about it, are really nothings; but each 
can raise an angry word or cause discomfort. Depend upon 
it, there is a great deal of domestic happiness in a well- 
dressed mutton-chop, or a tidy breakfast table. Men grow 
sated of beauty, tired of music, are often too wearied for 
conversation (however intellectual), but they can always ap- 
preciate a well-swept hearth and smiling comfort. A woman 
may love her husband devotedly—may sacrifice fortune, 
friends, family, country for him—she may have the genius 
of a Sappho, the enchanted beauties of an Armida; but— 
melancholy fact—if with these she fails to make his home 
comfortable, bis heart will inevitably escape her. And wo- 
men live so entirely in the affections, that, without love, 
their existence isa void. Better submit, then, to household 
tasks, however repugnant they may be to your tastes, than 
doom yourself to aloveless home. Women of a higher order 
of mind will not run this risk ; they know that their feminine, 
their domestic, are their first duties. 


THN SEWING GOBLIN.—The young mother of a family 
faid to me not long ago: “ I feel as if my sewing were a gob- 
lin that chases me by day and haunts me by night.” She 
looked pale and tired, and as if she had the neuralgia. How 
I pitied her! But when I saw that she was covering her little 
‘boy’s jacket with soutache embroidery, and that her baby’s 
dress had a dozen tucks in it, I pitied her still, but it was be- 
cause she seemed to me the victim of a strange infatuation. 
She really felt as if these things were necessary for her chil- 
dren. It could not have been because either child was health- 
ier, happier, or better on account of them, but because 
“everybody else has them.” And so she would spend hours 
upon hours in a stooping, unhealthy posture, injuring herself 
in every way, and depriving her little ones of the real help 

and joy that she might have been giving them,—to what end? 
that the next mother of a family who saw her children might 
fay: “No one wears plain clothing now; I must embroider 
my boy’s blouse and my girl’s dress.” And there would be 
another victim, for whom my friend would be partly respon- 
ible. Now I would not be understood to say that there is 
bsoiutely no beauty or charm about these delicate little 
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adornings. They certainly are pretty, and we cannot help 
liking them. But what I do say is that in most cases we pay 
for them incalculably more than they are worth. They have 
none of that high, noble beauty which makes the works of 
nature and those of true art an inspiration andajoy. Itisa 
conventional prettiness, arising chiefly, if not wholly, from 
the mere evidence that hours of labor have been spent upon 
them. And for this shall we sacrifice the freshness and 
vigor that would come from spending some of those hours in 
the open air?—the mental strength and treasure that we 
might gain by giving some of those hours to thought and 
study ?—Chicago Advance. 





THE VERNACULAR IN EpINBURGH.—Speaking of the 
names of things, this morning I asked a conductor (no person 
here could possibly understand what such a term means, so I 
will say guard) three times: “ Will this car go through to 
Durham without change?” Each time he said: “ Beg-paw- 
don ”’ in such a way as to express, ‘‘ Explain what you mean,” 
when a young New Yorker said: ** He means carriage.’’ Then 
the intelligent guard said: ** Oh, yes, if you go right through.” 
In Dublin I asked a policeman if he could tell me whether I 
could find a drug store near by, and he said, “Oh, yis; plenty 
of ’em about—nothing so pleantayful,”’ and he directed me to 
ashop which, having entered, I found to be a “gin-shop.” 
With the same success I asked a very respectable looking old 
gentleman the question, and he pointed out a shop licensed 
to sell “spirits.” When I told him that I wanted to get some 
soap, he said, ** Perhaps you wish to find a medical hall?’’ So 
I did. After an early breakfast on Sunday last in Glasgow I 
wished tolook around the city some time before morning ser- 
vice at the cathedral. Not acab or vehicle of any kind was 
to be found, but near the hotel I discovered a horse-railroad 
track. Seeing no cars coming, I asked a gentleman passing 
whether the “‘ horse-cars”’ ran on Sunday, and he said, *“* Not 
much; that one could get one now and then if he wished it 
very much.” Wishing one very much, I watched the road for 
about a quarter of an hour, and not a car came in sight. Then 
came by a policeman, whom I asked the same question, and 
he replied that “ horse-cars”’ were rarely seen on the street, 
but if I had a necessity for one I might get it, not on the 
street, but at the livery stable! ‘*‘ What do you mean?” said 
I; “do not the cars run on this railon Sunday?” “Oh! you 
mane the carriages on the tramway. Nay, mon, the cawrs 
dinna run on the tramway on the Sawbath !’’ These benight- 
ed Scots thought I meant cabs, or something of the kind.— 
Letter in St Louis Democrat. 


Bu®_er’s Jokes in New ORLEANS.—Colonel C. C. 
Fulton, writing from New Orleans to the Baltimore Ameri- 
can, Says: 

“ General Butler has left engraven in enduring granite sev- 
eral pungent jokes he perpetrated whilst in command of this 
city. One of these ison the base of the equestrian bronze 
statue of General Jackson. One morning, when the curses 
of the people were loudest and deepest, a stone-cutter, guard- 
ed by a file of soldiers, was observed in Jackson square com- 
mencing work with his chisel. No one knew in what way he 
would desecrate the monument of the hero of New Orleans, 
and each letter was watched as it appeared on the base until 
that declaration which made him famous, ‘ The Union must 
and shali be preserved,’ was spelled out by the indignant peo- 
ple. 

““A short time afterward, the same workman, similarly 
guarded, approached the bronze monument to Henry Clay, 
on Canal street, and soon was cut deep and distinct in the 
granite block, immediately under the foot of the statue, the 
following extract from one of the greatest speeches of the 
distinguished Kentucky statesman: ‘If I could be instru- 
mental in eradicating this deep stain—slavery—from the 
character of our country, I would not exchange the proud 
satisfaction which I should enjoy for all the triumphs ever 
achieved by the most successful conqueror.’ Little did those 
who erected these monuments ever expect to see such in- 
scriptions upon them, but although they gnashed their teeth 
at the time, they now regard the inscriptions as not alto- 
gether out of place, in view of the changes that have been 
wrought by fraternal war. The people have got used to 
them, and now laugh at these grim jokes of the erratic But- 
ler.” 


THE YANKEE SPINSTER IN Paris.—The funniest per- 
son I have seen for a long time was a chippy little old maid 
from Connecticut, who, bearing me speak English, introduced 
herself to me at the salon, a few days ago. She had come over 
to Europe all alone, she told me, and what she had come for 
was a marvel to me, for a more ignorant little personage it 
has seldom been my lot to encounter, and whatever induced 
her to come so far to see a country of which she had heard so 
little, was a perfect riddle. She knew nothing of history, had 
never even heard of such a place as Versailles, and as to the 
pictures, her delight at finding somebody who would tell her 
what they were all about was extreme. But when I attempt- 
ed to explain their subjects to her, I found the task one of 
considerable difficulty, for she knew nothing about the sub- 
jects themselves. She never had “ heard tell”’ of such a wo- 
man as Cleopatra, the mythological subjects puzzled her 
dreadfully, the historical ones were no better, and only the 
Scriptural ones seemed to awaken some familiar idea in her 
mind. Atlast we came to Bertrand’s lovely picture of Romeo 
and Juliet. “ Are they dead, or are they asleep, and who are 
they ?’’ she asked allin a breath. I informed her that the pict- 
ure represented Romeo and Juliet lying dead before the gate 
of Juliet’s tomb. “ Ab-h-h!’’ she ejaculated, backing off to 
take a better view of the figures. Then, after a longscrutiny, 
she turned tomeagain. “ French people, weren’t they ?” she 
asked. I could bearno more. I fied precipitately in the op- 
posite direction, and astonished the somber guardian of the 
architectural department by indulging in wild shrieks of 
laughter before a huge drawing of a Grecian temple.—Liucy 
H. Hooper in Philadelphia Press. 


A SyarL TeLEGRrAPH.—The snail, according to some 
of his admirers, discovered or invented the electric telegraph ; 
nay, he is the electric telegraph, in his own proper though 
somewhat crooked person. About twenty or twenty-five 
years ago, this matter was much talked about, especially in 
France. Wein England contented ourselves with the desig- 
nation, sympathetic snails ; but our energetic neighbors across 
the channel rushed into science at once, and talked of the 
Telégraphe Escargotique. The assertion or opinion on which 
it was founded was, that some of the lower animals, includ- 
ing snails, when brought into contact, became affected by an 





identity of function and movement. This identity, it was al> 
leged, would continue after the creatures were separated : 
inasmuch that if you touched the head of one the other would 
feel it, though at a distance, and would show some kind of 
movement in the head ; if you touched either one on the tail, 
the tail of the other would manifest more or less agitation ; 
and so on. The practical application of this would be the 
construction of a code, alphabet, or vocabulary of signals, 
giving to each movement of the animal a definite meaning. 
And thus we might make a snail telegraph—the slowest of 
animals employed to convey the quickest of messages.— 
English Paper. 


Computsory Kisstnc.—Everybody in Paraguay 
smokes, and every female above the age of 13 chews. I am 
wrong. They do not chew, but put tobacco in their mouths, 
keep it there constantly, except when eating, and instead of 
chewing it, roll it about and suck it. Only imagine yourself 
about to salute the red lips of a magnificent little Hebe, 
arrayed with satin and flashing with diamonds, as she puts 
you back with one delicate hand, while with the other she 
draws forth from her mouth a brownish-black roll of tobacco 
quite two inches long, looking like a monster grub, and then 
depositing the savory lozenge on the brim of your sombrero, 
puts up her face, and is ready fora salute. I havesometimes 
seen an over-delicate foreigner turn away with a shudder of 
loathing under such circumstances, and get the epithet of the 
savage applied to him by the offended beauty for his sensi- 
tive squeamishness. However, one soon gets used to this in 
Paraguay, where you are, per force of custom, obliged to kiss 
every lady you are introduced to, and one-half you meet are 
really tempting enough to render you regardless of the con- 
sequences, and you would sip the dew of the proffered lip in 
the face of a tobacco factory—even in the double-distilled 
honey dew of old Virginia. 











Cruths and Crifles, 


—At Fontanelle, Iowa, lately, a couple were married 
with the following brief service: “Join your right hands. 
Do you want one another?” Both replied, “Yes.” “Well, 
then, have one another.” 

—After the prosecuting attorney had heaped vitu- 
peration upon the poor prisoner without counsel, the judge 
asked him if he had anything to say for himself. “ Your 
honor,” replied the prisoner, “I ask for a postponement for 
eighteen days in order that I may find a blackguard to answer 
that one theré.” 


—Here follows a receipt for making a good servant. 
It is taken from the Woman's Journal: ** Let the mistress of 
the house take two pounds of the very best self-control, a 
pound and a-half of patience, a pound and a-half of justice, a 
pound of consideration, and a pound of discipline. Let this 
be sweetened with charity, let it simmer well, and let it be 
taken in daily or (in extreme cases) in hourly doses—and be 
kept always on hand. Then the domestic wheels will run 
quite smoothly.” 

—A Sabbath-school teacher, desirous of waking the 
dormant powers of a scholar, asked the question, ** What are 
we taught by the historic incident of Jacob wrestling with the 
angel?” The cautious reply came, “ Dunno, ’zactly, but 1 
*spose ’twas to tell us we mustn’t rastle.” 

—‘‘T will save you a thousand pounds,” said an Irish- 
man to an old gentleman, “if you don’t stand in your own 
light.” “How?” “You have a daughter, and you intend to 
give her ten thousand pounds as a marriage portion.” “I 
do.” “Sir, I will take her with nine thousand.” 

—Dr. H. was preaching on the crucifixion, and in the 
course of his discourse had so worked upon the sympathies 
of his auditors that many were in tears. After dwelling on 
the cruelty of that mode of punishment the doctor spoke of 
the malefactor crucified at the Saviour’s right hand, who was 
so blessed as to receive pardon. ‘Brothers and sisters,” said 
he, “‘ who among us would not give all he possesses to-day to 
be thus favored? I would give ten thousand worlds if I could 
have been there and been'that thief. Yes,” continued he, 
after a moment’s pause, as if to reflect, “‘I would give cleven 
thousand!” The effect upon the audience of this additional 
bid may be imagined.— Advance. 

—The proverb that “ God heips those who help them- 
selves” was well paraphrased by a little fellow who tumbled 
into a fountain and was nearly drowned. Pale and dripping 
he was put to bed, and when his mother requested him to 
thank God for saving him, young America answered, “I 
’spose God did save me, but then I held on to the gwass, too.” 

—A boy six years old, haying been much lectured by 
his father on the babyishness of crying when any calamity 
happened, cheered the paternal heart, the other morning, by 
saying: “‘ Harry Bolton cried nearly all day ’cause his father 
died: but if you should die, pa, I wouldn't cry a bit.” 

—Oh! the skeeter, the beautiful skeeter, filling the 
air with beautiful meter. Under our hat and tickling our 
nose, taking a bite through a hole in our clothes; in through 
the window; opening the door, filling our chamber, and sing- 
ing, the sweeter, ever is found the untiring muskeeter. 

—In the days when an Arminian was looked upon 
pretty much as a Free Religionist is now, a Rev. Dr., who was 
suspected of a leaning toward the liberalism of the times, was 
waited upon by an old lady of his parish, who said: “ Doctor, 
they say you are an Armenian; now do tell me whether it’s 
true.” “Why, my good woman,” said the Doctor, “I was 
born in Danvers!” “There, now,” said she, “I told ’em it 
couldn’t be so.” 

—It is related of George Clark, tne celebrated negro 
minstrel, that, being examined as a witness, he was severely 
interrogated by the attorney, who wished to break down his 
evidence. “You are in the negro minstrel business, I be- 
lieve ?” inquired the lawyer. “ Yes, sir,” was the prompt re- 
ply. “Isn’t that rather a low calling?” demanded the lawyer. 
“T don't know but what it is, sir,” replied the minstrel, but it 
is so much better than my father’s that I am rather proud of 
it.’ “What was your father’s calling?” “ He was a lawyer,” 
replied Clark, in a tone of regret that put the audience ina 
roar. The lawyer let him alone. 

—A district schoolmaster in one of the upper coun- 
ties of Michigan was asked what algebra he preferred, and he 
replied: “ Oh, I ain’t particular—most any kind that will just 
peel the hide when you strike.” 
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Che Church. 


HOME. 


Rutland, Vt., entertains the American Board 
this year, with the two or three thousand of its friends 
who are expected to attend the meeting, Oct. 6-9. 


Insurance of a church neglected again! The 
First Baptist, of Chicago, just burned, cost two hun- 
dred thousand dollars, but can recover only thirty 
thousand, policies for a larger sum having been al- 
lowed to expire without renewal. Can this church 
now beg for subscriptions with good grace? 











Speakers announced for the grand Sunday school 
assembly at Chautauqua Lake are John B. Gough on 
August 7th, Dr. Talmage, the 12th, Bishop Simpson, 
the 14th, Dr. Vincent, the 17th. There will be others 
—quite a number—and no doubt there will be hosts of 
Sunday school people there to hear them and profit 
by all the promised exercises. 


The practice of having but one preaching ser- 
vice on summer Sundays has become so common that 
this season of the year would be a favorable one for 
pushing the plan of “ neighborhood meetings” in those 
districts of a parish that are distant from the church. 
The Vermont Chronicle advocates this course for its 
own State and New Hampshire, where many farmers 
and villagers are prevented from attending services 
far from their homes. 


Among the perquisites of freedom which the 
colored student finds thrust upon him is a whole sum- 
mer’s vacation. What shall he do with it? Well, 
some of his fellows are actually up in this direction, 
like other people, at Long Branch and other summer 
resorts—think of it! The only distinction is that while 
others are sitting at the sumptuous tables, these young 
freedmen are waiting on them with the best of man- 
ners and showing an excellent character in all their 
deportment. A Newark paper, on inquiry, has found 
out this fact, and adds that these students are in this 
way able to accumulate sufficient money for their 
winter’s board and tuition, and sometimes a little 
more. It is to be hoped, however, that their own 
manners will not be corrupted by seeing how some 
hotel people behave. 


For an example of common-sense action, which 
has been too seldom taken in similar cases, we refer to 
the Congregational and Presbyterian churches at Bur- 
lingame, Kansas, which have made a temporary union 
in the hope of its becoming a permanent one. Both 
congregations were struggling, each dependent on 
missionary funds, and each indirectly hindering the 
other's growth. They have now taken the wise course 
of uniting on the following terms: ‘The two congre- 
gations egree to come together, and worship and labor 
as one congregation, for the next six months, the min- 
isters of the two churches to preach on alternate Sab- 
baths, and to have, as hitherto, the watch and care of 
their own respective congregations. Each church 
continues under the same obligations to its own pastor, 
as hitherto. Each church also sustains the same rela- 
tions to its own benevolent boards as formerly. At 
the end of the six months of trial, the united congre- 
gation is to unite in calling one pastor, and to perfect, 
if possible, a complete and permanent organic union.” 


In the very complete report of the Congrega- 
tional churches of Massachusetts, just published by 
the General Association, the fact stands out plainly 
that the denomination holds its own and more in that 
State, despite the assertions made that it was losing 
ground by Westward emigration. There are five hun- 
dred and eight churches in the Association, and all 
but one represented in the report. These have 314 
settled pastors, 110 acting pastors, and there are 106 
ministers without regular charges. In the member- 
ship there is the usual wide disproportion between the 
sexes—56,669 female and 25,810 male. The year showed 
a gain, over all losses, of 1,015. The Sabbath-schools 
report 92,646 persons on their rolls, with an average 
attendance of 60,036, or a gain of 2,150 over the figures 
of the previous annual report. The ministerial deaths 
of the year were 22, one-half being in service, and the 
average length of life was over sixty years, and of 
service in the pulpit over thirty. In only one respect 
does the report show a serious chanzge—namely, in the 
falling off of $42,000 in the benevolent contributions 
of the churches; but for this there is an explanation 
in the Boston and other calamities, and in the depres- 
sion of trade. 





How many scores of people make the Adiron- 
dack region their summer resort it may be possible 
only for guides and stage-drivers to tell; but the num- 
ber is large and increases every year, to the satisfac- 
tion and benefit of the local farmer and innkeeper. 
The resident population also grows and is sustained in 
part by the money which pleasure-seekers leave be- 
hind them to pay for their fun and enjoyment. In 
Warren County, for instance, it is stated that business 
interests are gathering at- three or four important 
points and that little communities are coming together 
with good social prospects bofore them. What needs 
to be done next is to provide for their religious wants. 


“There are good people there, no doubt; indeed Rev.. Carolina to Mississippi inclusive; @ Souihwesicn ° 





George Fisher, of Newport, reports that the Baptist 
portion of the population is ready to sacrifice consid- 
erable to put up churches if their friends elsewhere 
will help them. It is to be supposed that the other 
denominations also have interests in that section and 
that they could lend a hand and encourage the vil- 
lagers among the lakes—only don’t put up a church 
for each denomination yet. 


If Saratoga was noisy, athletic and volatile in 
July, it will have the opportunity of being grave and 
thoughtful in August and September. This month 
the Central New York Presbyterians meet there to 
hold a downright practical convention, in which there 
is to be no discussion on church machinery, but an 
earnest consultation on the best method of reaching 
the world and making it better. On the fifteenth of 
the following month the National Unitarian Confer- 
ence assembles there, and the Christian Register hopes 
that it will not be given over, as in some former years, 
to “unprofitable and unsatisfactory theological de- 
bates,” but rather that it will come up to the Boston 
Conference of 1872 which was specially delightful on 
account of its almost entire devotion to practical sub- 
jects. The Register fears, however, that an attempt 
will be made to change the Unitarian platform so as 
to make that body indifferent to Christianity, and 
adds; ** Our peopleare not lukewarm, but ardent; and 
neither eloquent speeches nor well recommended meas- 
ures can induce them to do anything which appears in 
the least like willingness to haul down the Christian 
flag, in the hope that when that offensive symbol dis- 
appears non-Christians and anti-Christians may, possi- 
bly, consent to rejoin us.” 


Scotia Seminary, at Concord, North Carolina, is 
doing for colored girls what Hampton and Fiske Uni- 
versities are doing for both sexes of the blacks. It isa 
school belonging to the Northern Presbyterian body, 
as is also Biddle Institute for young men at Charlotte, 
in the same State. Writing about the girls’ seminary, 
a correspondent of the Herald and Presbyter states 
that some forty of the eighty-six pupils are intending 
to teach schools in that region during their summer 
vacation. These teachers also organize and assist in 
Sabbath-schools, and in other ways are active in Chris- 
tian work. The atmosphere of the seminary is thor- 
oughly Christian, fifty-one of the students being pro- 
fessors of religion, nine having united with the church 
during the last term. Still in its infancy, it has dis- 
played a vigor and a growth worthy of the confidence 
of all who desire to aid in promoting its future. Its 
great need now isa suitable building, costing $15,000, 
only a third of which is yet raised. Of the one hundred 
and thirty students at Biddle Institute, thirty-five are 
studying for the ministry. These are engaged during 
the year, and more especially during the summer va- 
eation, in evangelistic work among the Freedmen 
churches in North Carolina and adjoining States. 
Forty-one during the past year engaged in teaching 
schools in which there were twenty-seven hundred 
scholars. They also superintended Sunday-schools 
containing sixteen hundred children. 


One reason the Watchman and Reflector, of 
Boston, gives for rejoicing that the Baptists are the 
largest denomination at the South deserves general at- 
tention at this time. It claims substantially, that 
while the Northern and Southern Methodists and 
Presbyterians. are not likely to meet on common 
ground for a generation to come, the Baptists of either 
section, on the contrary, entertain little if any ill-feel- 
ing towards each other, and that, in effect, they are 
one in body and spirit. There is no outward division 
between them, and hence, if they are strong in the 
South, the general effect of their position will be 
widely felt with corresponding results. Being a pow- 
erful body they can wield a powerful influence in ton- 
ing down the animosities of the past. As proof that 
the friendly feeling is genuine, the Watchman notes 
the facts that the Baptist Educational Commission is a 
national organization; that the Publication Society, 
one of the most vigorous and successful of the Baptist 
societies, having annugl receipts of over four hundred 
thousand dollars, is welcomed in its operations South 
as well as North; that the Home Mission Society 
is meeting with favor there, and that Northern and 
Southern Baptists are alike concerned in educating 
the freedmen. This is all good to hear; and if our 
Boston exchange, then, goes on to insist that it shows 
the advantage of the simpler and looser organization 
of the Baptist body over all others, it will be pardoned 
for its diversion. If the Baptist can do more toward 
cementing the Union than either Methodists or Pres- 
byterians, to them will belong all the more praise; and 
meantime nobody shall stand in their way. 


In view of the great extent of the country and 
the multiplication of dioceses, it is proposed to intro- 
duce what is called the provincial system of organiza- 
tion in the Episcopal Church. The Standard of the 
Cross says that “many of our wisest men, including, 
we believe, our presiding Bishop,” advocate the sys- 
tem. The first rough outline includes an Eastern 
Province, of New York and New England; an East 
Central Province, from Pennsylvania to Virginia in- 
clusive; a West Central Province, of Kentucky, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and Wisconsin; a North- 
western Province, of Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri and Nebraska; a Southern Province, from North 





Province, of Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas; and a 
Pacific Province;—six Provinces, each adopting the 
Constitution and Canons of the present General Con- 
vention; each under the Presidency of the Senior 
Bishop of the Province; each meeting once in three 
years; and all in a National Council once in ten 
years. The Standard of the Cross, while favoring the 
plan, says “there will be a temptation to grace its 
dividing points with titles. It will be in danger of 
trying to add some so-styled Catholic and Primitive 
features for ecclesiastical satisfaction and uniformity. 
- « « Wedonot wish again to be caught and stifled in 
the strong coils of a magnificent ecclesiastical system. 
We do not want a machinery that will use us, instead _ 
of a machinery that we can use. Wedo not care to be 
drawn too much aside from the general life, religious 
and human, of the times, by surrounding and separat- 
ing ourselves by a carefully and elaborately distinct 
church system.” 





PERSONAL NotEs.—The Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishop of New York has lately sailed. for Rome to 
make what we are told is the customary visit ad limi- 
na Apostolorum—a visit indulged in by the American 
prelates only once in ten years. ‘His Grace,” it 
further appears, is to look around among the European 
cathedrals in search of models for interior ornaments 
for the unfinished New York Cathedral. The altar, 
throne, pulpit and font for this structure are to be a 
gift from the Archbishop himself, the money for pur- 
chasing which, according to the Catholic Review, he 
has been saving up for years, going so far as to sell his 
carriage and horses to swell the amount. Good Catho- 
lics surely will not allow their Bishop to walk to the 
Cathedral after such self-denial on his part.—A layman 
of the Reformed Church has given a thousand dollars 
to the Board of Education to support a student for 
three years in the New Brunswick Theological Semi- 
nary. Heintended that his son should prepare for the 
ministry, but the latter being better suited for another 
pursuit, the father determined that if he could not 
have his own boy in the clerical ranks, he would at 
least send a substitute.—The Old School Synod of Mis- 
souri has joined the Southern Presbyterians. Rev. Dr. 
Brookes, of St. Louis, one of its shining lights, joins 
the Northern body. Hischurch votes to remain prac- 
tically independent, and will probably retain their 
pastor, no matter what his connections.—Mrs. Lowe, 
of Easton, Pa., gives thirty-three hundred dollars for 
the Home Missions of the Reformed Church, the larg- 
est personal gift made to the cause. No one could 
have given more in proportion, as it was nearly all she 
had. ‘ 


FOREIGN. 

The fifth edition of the Bengalee Bible being 
now completed, the Calcutta Bible Society puts on 
record its obligation to the Rev. Dr. J. Wenger for his 
long-continued service in the work of translation, to 
which he has for thirty-four years devoted his best 
energies. India owes as much to him as to any one 
man for a correct copy of the Scriptures in the Ben- 
galee language. 





Miss Whately’s mission at Cairo is another evi- 
dence of what woman can do in the foreign work. 
Her object was to reuch the native women and chil- 
dren and bring them under Christian influences, and 
it has been only after patient waiting and persever- 
ance that she is now meeting with success. Beginning 
in a small way she has gradually built up two large 
schools for girls and boys, and is training native 
young women in her own house to become Christian 
teachers. The children once reached, the parents be- 
come accessible, and many of the mothers now throw 
open their harems to the Bible-women. Miss Whately 
is an English lady, and with a number of others in 
Egypt, Turkey and Syria, is quietly solving an ‘ East- 
ern problem” that in one sense is as important as any 
other. 


Jean Henri Grand Pierre, D. D., for many years 
pastor of L’Oratoire, the most important French 
Protestant church in Paris, died near Basle, Switzer- 
Jand, July 10th. Twenty or thirty years ago no 
preaching attracted so much attention at the French 
capital as his, Catholics even going to hear him. He 
was not only preacher and pastor, but as President of 
the Consistory of Paris he had the direction of the 
most important affairs of the church, and wielded an 
influence that was felt everywhere. Dr. Grand Pierre 
visited this country twice (Prof. Guyot, of Princeton 
College, being his brother-in-law), and was a great 
friend of the Americans in Paris. He died at an ad- 
vanced age and after a service of fifty years in the 
ministry. 


Every seven years the cathedral at Aix-La-Cha- 
pelle is thrown open, and its famous relics put on ex- 
hibition. A septennial has come around, and the 
ancient town has been thronged through July with 
pilgrims by the thousand. Relic-mongers plying a 
brisk trade on such occasions, the St. Johannes Zeitung 
previously warned relic-buyers to think twice before 
they spent their money once, as it was able to inform 
them that, of pretendedly genuine dresses of the Vir- 
gin Mary there exist more than 300; of hair combs, if 
all those attributed to her be genuine, she must have 
had 530; and if the collectors of relics be right she used 
for theinfant Christ not less than 400 swaddling clothes. 
Of Christ’s palls more than 50 are found; and to the 
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Holy Cross, which is said to have been discovered to- 
ards the end of the fourth century, Roman Catholic 
tradition attributes the power of after-growth, so that 
every pious and wise pilgrim may have a chip of it 
without diminution of its bulk. 





’ One of the very few trades the trading Yankee 
has not ventured into is the trade in manuscript ser- 
mons; but his English counterpart on the other side 
seems to find it profitable, or he wouldn’t advertise his 
wares so boldly as the London Rock makes out. It 
cuts out from some other paper, by way of illustra- 
tion, the startling announcement, that “A short-hand 
writer would sell unpublished sermons which he had 
taken down on delivery!” One advertisement by a 
* Bristol M.A.,” occupies a whole column, with refer- 
ences and testimonials; and the author boasts of a nine 
year’s traffic in this business. Another has half-a- 
column, with a puff—* by an experienced parish priest 
—earnest, original, practical; prepared to order, for 
every conceivable occasion.” Another prolific pub- 
lisher has ‘ton sale thousands of MSS. and lithograph 
sermons.” ‘ An Oxford graduate strictly confines his 
sale to the clergy,” and the Rock stops to ask, “ Who 
else would purchase them?’ Then comes a puff pa- 
thetic and extraordinary. ‘“ Unusual opportunity. 
Three hundred superior, well-written MSS. sermons, 
all strictly original, and preached only once. The au- 
thor’s widow wishes to sell them.” Once more “ Sixty 
very choice sermons (rather short) in large hand; price 
£3 38.1 Finally, the editor adds a little discourse of 
bis own, but charges nothing. ‘‘That such a budget 
of cribbed sermons,’’ he says, “can be culled from one 
number of one ecclesiastical publication is a very 
melancholy fact, and suggests anxious thought when 
our great Establishment hangs in the balance. Well 
may we hope that the new Homiletical Society, re- 
cently formed, may raise up a school of working clergy 
who will beable to compose their own sermons with- 
out the aid of such professionals, who live upon the 
indolence or incapacity of their brethren.” 


Oe Terk. 


a [From Tuesday, July 27, to Monday, Aug. 3.] 

* The New York Tribune gives a review of crop 
prospects up to August Ist. It is estimated that more 
cotton was planted this year than ever before, and that 
the yield will be above the average of the years since 
the war. As some off-set to her political and social 
troubles, the South is rich in yet undeveloped material 
wealth. Great quantities of good cotton land have 
never been brought into use, and superficial cultiva- 
tion has left unemployed the best resources of the land 
that was cultivated. The Southern corp crop is sev- 
eral weeks late, but was coming forward rapidly by 
last accounts. The Louisiana sugar crop promises well 
in spite of the inundations. Western corn promises 
well. The wheat harvest is believed to be considera- 
bly in advance of last year. The yield of both peaches 
and apples is likely to be uncommonly large. 














' Pittsburg and its suburbs, especially Alleghany 
City, were devastated by a terrible flood on the night 
of Sunday, July 26th. An amphitheater of hills sur- 
rounds the locality, and part of the town is built in 
several narrow valleys, down which flow streams 
which are usually very insignificant. A violent rain- 
storm was accompanied by the bursting of a water- 
spout some miles to the north, and the streams were 
suddenly swollen to torrents which nothing could re- 
sist. Nearly two hundred lives were lost. The de- 
struction of property was also great. 


' The tumultous hubbub of the French Assembly 
is to be quieted fora time. A motion to adjourn for 
four months was carried by a large majority, July 3lst. 
In‘the debate which preceded, Gambetta opposed the 
adjournment and urged the claims of “‘ the Republic.” 
The Assembly has of late done nothing but illustrate 
its own instability and impotence. There has been 
constant talk of its dissolution, but the mght to dis- 
solve rests solely with itself, and it cannot bring itself 
to relinquish its feeble hold on the reins. MacMahon 
seems to be the only stable element in the situation. 
He has intimated very emphatically that he will not 
surrender his power until the end of the seven 
years. His government may be very far from the 
American ideal; but in such a weak and distracted 
country as France it is no small thing to see an 
honest man and a decently strong man at the helm, 
and both of these qualities seem to belong to Mac- 
Mahon. 


The Count of Paris has published two volumes 
of a history of our War of Secession, of part of which 
he was a spectator. His work, however, is a compre- 
hensive history,, and not a personal reminiscence. 
Some surprise is expressed at the hearty sympathy 
with the cause of the Union manifested by a candidate 
for the throne of France. But there is no inconsis- 
tency in it, and nothing is shallower than the practice 
of setting down all Frenchmen who do not believe in 
a French Republic as hopelessly stupid or selfish. The 
notices of the Count’s work, and the extracts which 
have been published in this country, indicate that it is 
of very fair merit. It is, of course, not strictly accur- 
ate to speak of him as a can‘‘date for the throne of 





France, as he has formally withdrawn his elaims in 
favor of his Legitimist cousin, the Count of Cham- 
bord; but the latter is the most hopeless of impracti- 
cables, and as the natural representative of the con- 
stitutional monarchy principle the Count of Paris is 
still an object of interest. 


The colored cadet, Smith, has at last been dis- 
missed from the West Point Academy. Wesee no rea- 
son to doubt that the assigned reason is the real one, 
namely, that on examination he was found deficient 
in his studies. We cannot at all suppose that United 
States officers would be guilty of the meanness of as- 
signing a false pretext in such a case, or of * marking ”’ 
a cadet lower than his performances deserved. But 
undoubtedly Smith has had a cruelly hard time among 
his fellow cadets. From first to last he has been com- 
pletely ostracised among them. It is utterly discredit- 
able that among so many none should have been found 
kind-hearted or courageous enough to show friendship 
to him. We heartily regret his failure to graduate. 
But it is idle to suppose that this settles the race- 
question as to West Point or the army. Already an- 
other colored cadet, from Georgia, has entered the 
Academy, and is reported as doing well. 


The Nation discusses at length the question 
whether the Currency Bill results in contraction or 
expansion. Its conclusion is that “ the final efforts of 
the inflationists were planned with ingenuity and re- 
warded by success.” The legalization of the over- 
issue by the Treasury Department of $26,000,000 it of 
course regards as direct inflation. Further, it estim- 
ates the expansion caused by the abolition of bank 
reserves based on circulation at from $35,000,000 to 
55,000,000. It has been said that the banks would de- 
cline to avail themselves of this, from prudent self- 
interest. But the Nation draws as the lesson from the 
last panic that the strong banks will stand by the 
weak ones at the expense of their own depositors, and 
that the rash and the prudent will link themselves 
together for a common fate when the pinch comes. 
On the other hand, the various items of contraction 
which have been claimed, it has little belief in, holding 
that they afford but slight and temporary offset to the 
large increase in the currency. 


The fire insurance people are looking after Chi- 
cago pretty sharply. Some of the foreign companies 
have forbidden their agents to take any risks there, 
and the others have raised their rates fifty per cent. 
The National Board of Underwriters have had a com- 
mittee to make a report, and on receipt of it the Board 
passed resolutions, recommending the companies to 
take no risks in Chicago after October 1st, unless cer- 
tain conditions are at once complied with. These 
conditions are that the city establish fire limits co- 
termiuous with the corporation limits, and provide effi- 
cient means to prevent the erection of wooden 
buildings and the storage of dangerous material; that 
a satisfactory building-law be passed; and that the 
fire department be cleared from political influences 
and thoroughly re-organized. This last grievance, it 
appears, isasore one. The ‘Commissioners of Police 
and Fire” are fourin number, three being elected by the 
people; they give most of their attention to the police, 
and political favoritism and intrigue taint the whole 
administration. Unless a thorough reform is insti- 
tuted in these respects, the companies not only threat- 
en to withdraw their agents, but talk of canceling 
outstanding risks. The pressure thus brought to bear 
is very great, and if it does not prove effectual it will 
be because Chicago is more in the power of the most 
ignorant and degraded class than we can yet believe. 


Here is a sea story that comes to us from across 
the water, and is well worthy to be recorded every- 
where. The Arracan, sailing from Shields to Bombay 
with a cargo of coals, took fire from spontaneous com- 
bustion and went down. The crew escaped in three 
boats, which were soon separated. In one of them, 
which was under the command of the second mate, 
David Webster, the food gave out on the twentieth 
day. Shortly afterwards, according to the barbarous 
custom which has obtained a sort of traditional sanc- 
tion among sailors, the crew cast lots for one who 
should be killed and eaten, and the lot fell upon the 
ship’s boy. Webster was asleep at the time, but awak- 
ing he interposed so vigorously as to save the boy’s life. 
Next the crew tried to kill Webster in his sleep, but 
the boy in turn aroused him and saved him. For days 
this grim contest was maintained. Repeatedly, Web- 
ster only saved the boy by the threat of shooting. 
One man in desperation tried to sink the boat, and only 
the snapping of a cap saved him from dying by the 
mate’s hand. Soon after Webster killed a bird, which 
was devoured to the last feather. Some sea blubber 
was procured by diving, and barnacles were gathered 
from the bottom of the boat. Some of the men be- 
came delirious and fought with each other. To the 
last, the gallant mate held out against the cannibal 
project, and with the help of the boy withstood the 
rest. At last, on the thirty-first day, they were picked 
up by a shbip, and all their lives were saved. The cir- 
cumstances were carefully investigated by the author- 
ities, and the British Government has presented 
Webster with the ‘“‘ Albert Medal”’—which is to sea- 
men what the “ Victoria Cross’’ is to English soldiers. 
Merely asa professional certificate, says the Spectator, 
the honor is equivalent to a doubled income, and such 
recognition by the nation is better than any money 





reward. The same journal hopes that this incident, and 
its prominent record, may do something as a protest 
and precedent against the evil custom which tolerates 
murder under such circumstances. What strikes us 
Americans, also, is the advantage of a regular system 
of national honors for such gallant deeds, carefully 
administered and universally understood. The influ- 
ence of such a system in fostering a heroic spirit amovg 
a people would seem to place it among the best of the 
minor functions possible to a government. 


The English are greatly exercised over several 
measures now under debate in Parliament, relating to 
education and religion. Of these measures there are 
three, not directly connected with each other: the 
** Endowed Schools Bill,” the “Patronage Bill,” and the 
“Public Worship Regulation Bill.” The first of these re- 
lates to the endowed schools which, by the famous Edu- 
cation Act of 1869, were brought partly under Govern- 
mental control and support. The English educational 
system, if it can be called a system, presents a tangle of 
complications which it is almost impossible for a for- 
eigner to understand,and we are not able to gather from 
our English exchanges a definite idea of what this new 
measure proposes. Its general aim, however, is to 
bring those endowed schools which are under the in- 
fluence of the Established Church—a very large and 
important class—more directly under the control of 
that Church. The opposition to the present Education 
Act has been mainly from the Nonconformists, who 
complained that the Established Church was too much 
favored by it. The present bill, which goes still far- 
ther in the same direction, was introduced by Lord 
Sandon, supported apparently by the ministerial ma- 
jority, and has been carried as far as the second read- 
ing. The “ Patronage Bill” relates to the Established 
Church (Presbyterian) of Scotland. It puts an end to 
the appointment of ministers by wealthy patrons, and 
transfers the election to the members of the church, 
jointly with other members of the congregation to be 
named by a body appointed by the General Assembly. 
This bill has been passed through the earlier stages by 
large majorities. Mr. Gladstone opposed it, and in 
doing so used language which seemed to bear hari on 
the whole principle of national church establishment; 
and owing to this, and bis attitude toward the pending 
bill in relation to the English Church, he seems to be 
viewed with great suspicion by church conservatives, as 
the possible leader of the future attack on the English 
Establishment. The ground of opposition to the alter- 
ation in the Scotch Establishment seems to be that it 
leaves the national endowments in the hands of a 
body which at the same time it tends to make an in- 
dependent sect. To take away its endowments at the 
same time that itis set free from leading-strings seems 
to be the idea of the opposition. 


The central topic of interest in Parliamentary 
affairs is the bill for the Regulation of Public Worship. 
This measure, which was introduced in the House of 
Lords by the Archbishop of York, bas for its object 
the suppression of Ritualism, and the means provided 
consists in intrusting to the Bishops large powers for 
the summary repression of ritual irregularities in their 
several dioceses. The bill passed pretty easily through 
the Lords, and is now under debate in the Commons. 
At the date of our last English papers (July 18th) it 
had passed to its second reading, and reached the stage 
where a bill is discussed by the House in Committee, 
and receives whatever alterations or amendments may 
be decided on. Mr. Disraeli has made himself the 
champion of the bill, and Mr. Gladstone opposes it. 
The strength of the support given to it evidently comes 
from the intense hostility of the nation ct large to all 
practices which verge on Roman Catholicism; a hos- 
tility which (as in our American Episcopal Church) is 
far stronger among the laity than among the clergy. 
This bill is intended as an effective blow by Govern- 
ment at the whole ritualistic business, and is so avowed 
by its leading supporters. Mr. Gladstone opposed it 
on the ground tbat ecclesiastical uniformity was not 
to be expected, and ought not to be enforced. It is 
pointed out, too, that tho law will cut both ways; it is 
of necessity general in its terms, and departure from 
the strict letter of the rubric is chargeable upon the 
Low Church and Broad Church clergy no less than the 
Ritualists. The latter, itis said, will oblige the Bishops 
to enforce uniformity upon their opponents no less 
than upon themselves, and give no little trouble there- 
by. To Americans the proposal to leave such large 
powers in the hands of the Bishops is in itself on gen- 
eral grounds surprising. We judge that England is just 
now moved by the ultra-Protestantism which is tre- 
mendously strong in her, and at times amounts almost 
toamania. Itis odd to see a manof Jewish blood mak- 
ing himself the champion of strict Protestantism, but 
the position is no new one for Mr. Disraeli; and what- 
ever may be the power over him in other ways of the 
faith of his fathers, it would not be strange if genuine 
hostility to its old and bitter foe mingled with his 
statesmanship or his policy. On the whole, the Con- 
servative party, which when it took possession of the 
Government was supposed te be as badly in want of 
any definite creed or policy as our own great parties 
are, seems to have found one for the present in up- 
holding the conservative Church of England interest. 
It augurs well for Mr. Gladstone’s future that he seems 
to tend steadily toward Disestablishment ideas. Every 
one of these violent party contests in the State Church 
hastens the day when the two words must be written 
separately. 
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The Household. 


THREE YEARS OLD. 
By J. H. Morse. 


HREE years of earth have been 
Garnered her sweet soul in, 
And she, all glowing, 
Pursues the golden chase 
Of life with quickened pce, 
And hope o’erflowing. 


Renewed by every hour, 

Some undenying Power, 
Behind her pressing, 

Each moment overtakes ; 

Each hour a long day makes 
With its new blessing. 








From the tall clover-tops 

She sucks the honeyed drops; 
The red ripe cherries 

Draws down with little hands; 

And from the pasture-lands 
Plucks the fresh berries. 


Down on the meadow brooks 
With carnest eyes she looks, 
Face full of queries ; 
Into the ground-bird’s nest, 
With a keen interest 
That never wearies. 


Swift in her sympathies, 
Fuil of sweet agonies 
For all of God's creatures, 
Pain for the humblest thing 
Comes by fine reasoning 
Over her features. 


Reason is come to guide, 
Banks in the swelling tide 
Of human emotion, 
Poured inexhaustibie 
Out of the wonderful 
Depths of Love's ocean. 


Oh, for this marvelous 

Fountain to freshen us 
Who, from a distance, 

Look on this little bloom 

Come to demand its room 
In our existence ! 








POPPIES. 
By Mrs. AmELIA E. BARR. 


HE love of the poppy for the golden wheat 
ear is one of the charming idyls of the earliest 
historic ages. Yet we may go to-day into the corn 
fields and see the scarlet wonders lifting their glowing 
faces to the bending ears; or folding their silken 
crumpled petals like drooping banners on the still air. 
For wherever the wheat goes, the poppy goes with it; 
the Puritan settlers in America may have sighed over 
it as the original sin of wheat; and the English exiles 
in Australia looked with chagrin and amazement on 
their first harvest. For they had not left the poppy in 
their northern cornfield. Lo! in the hotter sunshine, 
the flowers were more saucily radiant, holding up full 
black capsules that looked like dusky faces, wreathed 
with scarlet or white turbans. The Ancients recog- 
nized this persistent affinity, and honored it. They 
offered to Ceres, with sacred rites, the seeds of pop- 
pies; they blended the flowers in her symbolic wreath; 
they ornamented her scepter with the potent capsule. 
The seeds, indeed, have formed an article of luxury 
for perhaps more than 3,000 years. The ancient Egyp- 
tians, Persians and Greeks glazed their cakes with the 
yolk of egg, and then scattered poppy-seeds over 
them, which imparted, during the process of baking, 
an agreeable flavor. At the present day, in Italy and 
Germany, cakes are made in precisely the same man- 
ner. The modern Persians scatter the seeds over their 
rice, the Poles and Russians add them to their soups 
and gruels. If any-one wishes to try them, they must 
select the fully ripeseeds of the white poppy. They will 
be found bland and mucilaginous, with a sweet, nutty 
flavor like almonds. German bird-fanciers use these 
seeds for their singing birds; for what purpose, or in 
what quantity, is their secret; I have not been able to 
discover it. However I should say they were perfectly 
safe to experiment with, as they contain, when quite 
ripe, no narcotic principle. 

But to live, and to look lovely, and to flavor cakes, 
and rice, and soup, or to minister to singing birds, are 
all very innocent vocations. We must be of the ini- 
tiated before we can believe that this frail-looking, 
white, silky poppy is the flower that intoxicates the 
world. That within that black, mysterious capsule is 


“ Mortal’s balm, and mortal’s bane: 
Juice, that creeping through the heart, 
Deadens every sense of smart; 
Doom’d to heal, or doom’d to kill, 
Fraught with good, or fraught with ill.” 

This flower of good and evil has not bloomed for 
these later centuries alone. That Ceres should have 
been credited with first drinking poppy juice, in order 
to assuage her grief for the loss of her daughter, proves 
that its use, even in Homeric ages, was a thing to be 
referred to the gods and tradition. Doubtless the 
bowl which Helen mingled in the hall of Menelaus for 
the bridal company was wine and poppy-juice; a 
drink greatly used in ancient Egypt. Poetical and 





suggestive as the Greek mythology is, no vision in itis 
more distinct to us than the God of sleep, lying in his 
dusky cave upon a bed of white poppies, or wander- 
ing about inthe black midnight, scattering over the 
beds of restless mortals his snowy medicated flowers. 

It was as “the compeller of sleep’’ and the flower of 
funeral rites that the ‘‘Lethean poppy” is most fre- 
quently mentioned. Yet its exciting qualities were 
also known, for Erasistratus (the grandson of Aristo- 
tle) condemns on this account the use of opium at all; 
and Pliny names many who had died from its constant 
use or purposely committed suicide with it. Plato 
certainly used this drug in some form, and it is very 
likely he was one of the pioneers of a vast army of 
opium eaters. It is remarkable that the Bible neither 
names poppies or any other narcotic; unless myrrh or 
wormwood be consideredassuch. The “strong drink” 
of the Hebrews was intoxicating, not stupefying in 
character. Yet the Semitic nations have always had a 
strong passion for narcotics; and before this simple 
flower of our cornfields and gardens, millions of the 
sons of Shem, from the Levant to the Pacific, bow 
down in absolute and contented slavery. 

The manner of procuring the juice of the poppy in 
ancient times was nearly similar to that powin use, 
which is to make incisions into the unripe capsules, 
after the fall of the flower. (Care being taken not to 
penetrate the internal cavity of the shell.) A white 
liquid exudes on the edges of the cuts which is left for 
twenty-four hours, and then scraped off with a blunt 
knife. 

So easily are poppies raised, and so easily is the pre- 
cious juice collected, that during the late war the Con- 
federate Government gratuitously distributed the 
seeds, entreating the women of the Southern States 
to cultivate all the poppies possible, and reserve their 
juice for the wounded soldiers who were alwayssuffer- 
ing for lack of this then almost priceless drug. Cer- 
tainly from these seeds a great deal of opium for do- 
mestic use was gathered. I madeseveral incisions into 
the green capsules in my own garden; I found the 
juice in the hot climate of Central Texas very rapidly 
thicken, and believe it from its effects to have been 
the very purest opium. 

As the finest opium is made from poppies grown in 
hot, dry climates, is it not likely that many arid spots, 
now nearly useless in the South and Southwestern 
States, would yield an abundance of this valuable 
crop? specially valuable there, as, after it is planted, 
women and children could attend to and harvest it. 
Anywhere and everywhere, pure, clean opium sells so 
readily, and for such remunerative price that [ cannot 
help urging the cultivation of poppies in the large 
gardens generally attached to southern homes. 

The inestimable, indispensable value of opium in 
medicine needs no affirming, and it makes me glad to 
think that it was known as “‘ the subduer of pain” in 
those early centuries which we are accustomed to 
think had few ameliorations. Paracelsus, more than 
300 years ago, introduced it in its form of laudanum to 
the continent of Europe as a medicine, and the admir- 
able Sydenham—the friend of Locke and Boyle—suc- 
ceeded in establishing its value in the British Materia 
Medica a little more than a century ago. But to the 
learned it never needed an introduction; Spencer, in 
A. D., 1560, described the garden of Mammon as con- 
taining 

“ Dead sleeping poppy, and black hellebore.” 
Shakespeare enumerates poppy among the “drowsy 
syrups” that “medicine sweet sleep.” Drayton says, 

“ Henbane, poppy, hemlock here, 
Procuring deadly sleeping ; 
Which I do minister with fear ; 
Not fit for each man’s keeping.” 
And Milton, in the early part of the llth Book of 
“Paradise Lost,” must have had this potent drug in 
his mind, for he represents the Archangel, in order to 
fortify Adam for the vision of the futurity, giving 
him “three drops instilled,” and says, 
**So deep the power of these ingredients, 
Even to the inmost seat of mental sight, 
That Adam, now enforced to close his eyes, 
Sank down, and all his spirits became entranced.” 
It is in this power of dealing with the shadowy yet 
potential grandeur of dreams that the mighty charm 
of opium lies—its charm and its danger, for man has 
ever contrived to draw tremendous evil and sorrow 
from the best gifts of God. 

The sin of opium eating is the darling sin of Orien- 
tals; for their constitutions seem to be pre-conformed 
to its influence. On the contrary, the Anglo-Saxon 
generally has to create the temptation before which 
he falls, as far as opium is concerned. Only excep- 
tional natures respond at once to the spells couchant 
in this terrific drug, and to the majority, the fearful 
sickness—which is the initiation fee that our phleg- 
matic tempers pay—isa sufficient warning. Even when 
the delirious excitement is produced, it is very far 
from being universally of a pleasant or exhilarating 
character. After the publication of De Quincy’s 
“Opium Eater,” doubtless many thousands, unde- 
terred by his sufferings, tried to walk in his steps. 
But the experience of far the greatest number was 
doubtless either distressing nausea, or such outrageous 
delirium as Hogg confesses was the result of his ex- 
periment after reading “the wud wicked wark.” 
“Clouds, clouds, clouds, hovering round and round— 
and things o’ sight, no made for the sight—and an 
awfu’ smell like the rotten sea—and a confusion be- 
tween the right hand and the left—and the events o’ 





auld lang syne, like the torments o’ the present hour; 
wi’ naething to mark onything by—and doubts o’ be- 
ing quick or dead—and nae remembrance o’ my ain 
Christian name—and a dismal thought that I was con- 
verted into a quadruped cretur, wi’ four feet—and a 
sair drowth—and the sky douking down to smoor me— 
and the moon within half a yard o’ my nose.” He 
declares, moreover, that he could fiad no words to ex- 
press ‘‘ the distractions o’ the immaterial soul drown- 
ing in matter, and wastling wi’ an unknown power to 
get ance mair a steady footing on the greensward o’ 
the waking warld.”’ 

Certainly this is no tempting experience, and yet, 
unless we could change our natures and become Orien- 
tais, nothing better—as a general rule—can be antici- 
pated for the Anglo-Saxon opium eater. Most of us 
have taken opium as a medicine, in some form or 
ether, but very few from the experiences of a sick- 
bed have contracted a passion for it, because neither 
by nature nor by inheritance are we born thralls to its 
power. Therefore those have the greatest sin who sin 
without temptation and against nature. 

The white and black poppy cantain the largest 
quantity of this wondrous liquid; though all the 
family are dangerous to tamper with. The beautiful 
horned poppy, whose gay yellow flowers are so orna- 
mental on the barren sea beach, in spite of Miss Strick- 
land’s poem declaring them 

— “bright as gems of fairy lore, 
Or Eastern poet’s dream,” 
have a root which produces madness if eaten. In 
other respects, too, its reputation is not good. It was 
the flower of unholy rites and incantations, and was 
also used in divination. Ben Jonson makes his witches 
sing— 
“Yes, I have brought to help our vows, 
Horned poppy, cypress boughs,”’’ etc. 


And Gesner represents the village Damons and Chloes 
testing the sincerity of their lovers by placing a poppy 
petal in the hollow of the left hand and striking it 
with the right. If it snapped the love was faithful, 
but if no response was given the worst might be an- 
ticipated. | 

Thus, as we travel life’s common road, we may find 
in the flower at our feet marvelous powers and his- 
tories—influences which touch man’s highest earthly 
good or deepest spiritual and mental degradation— 
which embrace nations far apart, and profoundly 
affect the moral as well the physical welfare of mil- 
lions of human beings. 


Che Little Folks. 














CHILD-LIFE ON A FARM. 
By P. THORNE. 


MAKING HAY. 


66 HE thermometer ’ll go up to ninety in the 

shade by noon,” said Aaron at breakfast-time, 
“It’s goin’ to be a regular scorcher, and no mistake. 
We shall catch it mowin’ up in the north lot, I 
reckon.” 

“ Father,’ said Mrs. Kendall, “ you’d better not come 
home to dinner this noon, it’s going to be so warm. 
I'll send your dinner up by Millie.” 

Mr. Kendall consented, and after stopping under the 
woodhouse to grind the scythes, be, Aaron, and the 
boys all set off for their day’s work in the north mow- 
ing, where the tall grass, rank and luxuriant, waved 
proudly in the morning breeze, little knowing it was 
so soon to be laid iow. 

It was capital hay weather. Grass cut in the morn- 
ing would be almost dry enough to go into the barn by 
night. Mr. Kendall was driving his haying, both to 
improve the fine weather, and because the hot sun was 
bringing the corn on so fast it needed hoeing again 
already. Ralph and Teddy were both pressed into 
service, and had to be on hand all day, ready to spread 
and toss the hay, rake after cart, etc. 

There is no more agreeable diversion for a lazy per- 
son than to sit in the shade of a tree and watch other 
people mowing. The steady swing, swing, of the 
scythes, the long swathes cut in the tall grass, the 
pleasant rhythm of the whetted scythe, the fragrance 
of the new-mown hay, all savor strongly of the pic- 
turesque to the idle looker-on. But Mr. Kendall and 
Aaron had no time or taste for the romantic. They 
bent down to their work, swinging straight ahead, 
stroke by stroke together, like two machines run by 
clockwork, laying low great swathes of the tall grass 
at every stroke. Close behind them followed Ralph 
and Teddy with pitchforks, tossing the grass about 
that it might dry sooner. 

The sun grew hotter and hotter, the air stiller 
and more breathless. Mr. Kendall and Aaron stop- 
ped now and then to whet their scf)thes, taking off 
their hats to mop their dripping foreheads. Their 
shirts fairly clung to theirshoulders with perspiration. 
Teddy noticed this, and his soul was fired with a noble 
ambition. He resolved to “‘ sweat like a man.” 

He toiled away valiantly in the hot sun, till his 
freckles became invisible from the beet-like redness of 
his face, and his yellow bair grew brown and matted 
with moisture. 

“Is my back wet any yet?” he asked Ralph 
anxiously. 
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*“ Just a little spot between your shoulders,’’ replied 
Ralph. 

Much encouraged, Teddy fell to tossing the hay 
about more vigorously than ever. Ralph’s zeal, mean- 
time, was running lower, as the sun rose higher. For 
some time he had been looking longingly over to the 
inviting shade of the big maple down by the brook. 
Finally he could withstand the temptation no longer. 

“I’m going to rest awhile,’ he said to Teddy, and 
away he sauntered, taking off his hat, and throwing 
himself down on the cool grass under the maple’s 
shadow. 

As Aaron turned the corner at the farther end of the 


lot: 

“Hullo!” he exclaimed; “ what’s Ralph up to?” 

Ralph seemed to be taking rather violent exercise 
for so warm aday. He could be seen in the distanve 
hopping violently up, down, and around, in a sort of 
wild maniac dance, throwing his arms about, catching 
hold of his pantaloons, slapping his head with his hat, 
jumping from one foot to the other. 

‘“* What’s the matter, Ralph?” shouted Mr. Kendall. 

“T’ve sat down in a thunderin’ old bumble bee’s 
nest,” roared Ralph. 

All bands ran to the rescue, and Ralph was finally 
delivered from his tiny tormentors and sent home to 
belinimented by mother. Miliie, coming up with a big 
basket of dinner, met him on the rough little bridge 
over the brook. Ralph was limping slowly along, his 
face swollen so that one eye was almost invisible—his 
whole expression that of one who has been deeply 
injured. 

** Why, Ralph,” cried Millie, stopping short, and full 
of sympathy.. ‘“‘ What is the matter?” 

** Nothing,”’ growled Ralph shortly, never stopping. 
He did not feel in a mood for sympathy just then. 

Ralph was usually so good-natured, that Millie stood 
still a moment, staring after him in astonishment. 
Then she took up her basket, and went slowly on, the 
sun being too warm for very rapid movements. 

It was a long walk from the house, and just beyond 
the brook Millie turned aside into the woods, to rest a 
while and cool off. The soft moss made a nice seat, 
with a tree-trunk for back. Overhead, the green 
branches interlaced so closely, that only a ray or two 
of sunlight darted through, dancing up and down the 
mossy tree-trunks. Not only was it delightfully cool 
in here, but there was such a good “ woodsy ” smell, a 
mingled fragrance of pines, ferns, and dead leaves. 

As Millie sat there, sunbonftet in hand, thinking how 
pleasant it was, suddenly she heard a mysterious rust- 
ling in the under brush behind her, and out from the 
bushes leaped a little grey rabbit. He stood up erect 
on his hind legs, his fore feet hanging gracefully down, 
witb his long ears pricked up straight, his bright, soft 
eyes wide open, listening intently. Millie thought she 
had never seen anything so cunning and pretty. She 
fairly held her breath, for fear of frightening him; but 
in a moment he spied the intruder, and away he 
bounded into the thicket. 

When Millie reached the hay field, it was about 
twelve o’clock, and every one was hungry, warm, and 
glad of anooning. Dinner was eaten under the broad 
shadow of the big maple, the brook near by furnishing 
plenty of cool, sweet water. Mr. Kendall and Aaron 
made inroads into the cold beef, pork and potatoes, 
that would have astonished fastidious persons who 
never worked out doors. Nor did they gaze with 
scorn on the generous wedges of rhubarb pie that 
adorned the bottom plate in the basket. 

After dinner, they stretched out on the grass and 
tookanap. Teddy thought it would be manly to do 
the same. He threw himself down, and drew his hat 
over his eyes, like his father and Aaron. Presently he 
felt a fly crawling on his ear. He slapped his ear. 
Then the fly crept lightly over his nose, till Teddy 
nearly rubbed that useful and ornamental feature off 
his countenance. Then it lit on his chin, and crawled 
into his neck. Teddy was particularly ticklish in the 
neck. He bounced up wrathfully. 

“T’'ll kill that fly!” 

There stood Millie laughing, holding a long, feathery 
bit of grass in her hand. / 

**Don’t be so stupid,” she whispered. ‘*Come and 
have some fun. I'll show you something pretty I’ve 
just found.” 

Leading the way to an old fallen tree-trunk, she 
stooped down and pulled open carefully the long 
grass. In a soft, round nest of dead grass, lay four 
young mice. They were of a deep pink color, baving 
no fur yet, and bulging blue spots showed where their 
eyes were going to be, by and by. They throbbed all 
over as they breathed. 

Teddy took off his hat and began putting the little 
mice into it. 

“What are you doing that for?” asked Millie, indig- 
nantly. 

“I’m goin’ to take ’em home to Tip.” 

‘““Why, Teddy Kendall! How mean! You shan't, 
either.” 

“T shall, teither,”’ said Teddy, obstinately. 

Teddy and Millie seldom quarreled, but now every- 
thing looked favorable for an open and desperate war. 

“They’re my mice. Ifound’em myself,” said Millie, 
“‘and I won’t have’em eaten up. How'd you like to 
have a great giant eat you up?” 

“They’re so little, they don’t know anything,” said 
Teddy. “And they do damage. It’s a good plan to 
get rid of em. I guess men know best.” 

If you said Teddy should or shouldn’t do anything, 





it always made him so obstinate. Millie changed her 
tactics. 

“Just think, Teddy,” said she, “‘how bad their 
mother ’ll feel when she comes home and finds her 
children all gone. See what pains she’s taken to 
make ’em a nice home. You can do just as you’re a 
mind to about it, but I wouldn’t be so mean for any- 
thing.” And Millie turned and walked away, ready 
to cry. 

Teddy stood a minute, irresolute. He was really 
very tender-hearted, and now Millie had given up, 
somehow he didn’t seem to care so much about the 
mice after all. So he put them back in their nest, and 
called Millie to show her a raspberry bush full of ber- 
ries he had found growing in the fence corner. They 
strung long stems of grass full, to carry home to 
mother and Aunt Olive, besides eating now and then 
one, as they worked. Then they waded in the brook, 
trying to catch minnows in the dinner basket and 
Teddy’s hat, till nooning was over, and Teddy must 
go to work again. 

In the afternoon the heat grew more unendurable 
than ever. Not a breath of air stirred. The leaves 
hung motionless on the trees, as if they had fainted 
from heat, and the parched grass seemed to almost sim- 
mer in the blazing sunlight. Grandma, with her cap- 
strings untied, sat by her window, plying a feather 
fan, watching some white thunder heads peering up 
over the mountain-tops all around the west, and de- 
voutly wishing for “a smart shower.” 

Millie was suffering martyrdom over her patchwork 
“stent.” A most aggravating fly kept coming and 
crawling on her face and hands, her needle stuck and 
finally broke; she lost the next one on the floor, and 
then her thread knotted up. 

“ There!’ exclaimed Millie, in a passion, throwing 
her patchwork out of the window, * 1’ll never touch 
that again!” 

. “Millie,” said Mrs. Kendall, “ go right out and get 
that patchwork. You’re not showing a very good 
temper.”’ 

“ Well, I don’t care,’”’ grumbled Millie, ashamed, but 
not liking to own it. ‘“ My old thread acted so, and 
the flies bit me,and it’s so awful hot. I wish I wasa fish, 
I do,’ and out she went for the despised sewing, com- 
forting herself by imagining herself a fish, with noth- 
ing to do but float around in the cool, shady brook. 

The clouds now began to roll more rapidly up over 
the sky, and Mr. Kendall appeared at the house. 

“We're going to have a hard shower right away,” 
he said, “‘unless I’m greatly mistaken. -There’s a lot 
of hay over the river, just right to go in, that I can’t 
afford to have wet. Aaron and the boys are hurrying 
to get in all that’s dry in the north meadow, and Millie 
"ll have to come and help me get in what’s over the 
river.” 

Millie needed no urging. She clapped on her sun- 
bonnet, and rushed out to the barn, delighted at this 
unexpected release from the hated patchwork. Mr. 
Kendall took old Kate and the long wagon, because 
Aaron had the ox-cart. Millie sat on the bottom of 
the wagon, bouncing about as the wagon rattled down 
the hill, across the uneven ground of the meadow, and 
down the steep bank into the river. 

Horses appear to catch instinctively their driver’s 
mood. Old Kate did her best, without urging, seem- 
ing to know there was no time to be lost. Millie 
helped her father rake up the hay into windrows and 
cocks. Then he pitched it onto the wagon, where she 
stowed it away and trodit down. The load increased, 
till Millie was high up in the air, and Mr. Kendall 
could but just reach the last forkfull up to her. Then 
he mounted the load, and they started for home. 

The sun was all clouded in now, and there began to 
be a cool breeze, while from off in the west came low 
mutterings of thunder. Millie sat in a comfortable 
hollow in the soft, sweet hay, her sun-bonnet off, the 
breeze blowing over her wet hair and heated face, 
happy as a queen. When they went down into the 
river the load tipped and swayed so, Millie thought 
it would certainly go over, but old Kate brought them 
through all right, and pegged away for home as fast 
as old age and a heavy load would permit. 

Mr. Kendall kept an anxious eye on the clouds, 
which became blacker every moment. The situation 
began to grow exciting. The mountains were already 
hidden in a white, driving sheet of rain, sweeping 
rapidly on towards them. At the foot of the hill, big 
scattering raindrops began to fall. A moment more, 
and old Kate, hot and panting, scrambled in at the 
south door of the barn, just as there came a vivid flash 
of lightning, a loud clap of thunder, and the mighty 
downpouring of the rain. It beat on the barn as if it 
would drive in its sides, and the rattling, cracking 
thunder peals seemed to echo and roll along the very 
roof. 

Aaron and the boys, on a still larger load of hay, 
drove in at the north door, laughing and excited from 
their race with the shower. 

“T tell you,” said Teddy, throwing off his hat, 
“ain’t this jolly? We got a good dowsing.” 

“Don’t laugh, Teddy,” said Millie, blinking at a 
bright flash of lightning. Millie considered thunder 
showers a time for seriousness and meditation. 

When the lightning grew less sharp, the hay was un- 
loaded, Mr. Kendall and Aaron pitching it up into the 
mow, where Millie and the boys stowed it away, finish- 
ing up by a grand slide down the side of the mow on 
to the floor. 

The shower was over. The black clouds had rolled 





on, far down into the south. The sun, low in the 
west, beamed out with a sudden radiance that flooded 
all the landscape with a mellow, golden light. Every- 
thing was dripping with raindrops. Trees, bushes, 
grass, lately so dusty and dry, were now of a vivid, 
dazzling green. The birds sang as if they could not 
sing enough; the air was cool, fresh, sweet, and all 
nature seemed to breathe a hymn of praise to the 
Giver of the timely shower. 








THE ARITHMETIC LESSON. 


By Carourne A. MAson. 
LChild studying at an open window.] 


WO times ‘leven are twenty-two; 
Kitty, don’t I wish 'twas you, 
*Stead of me, had this to do? 
Two times ‘leven are twenty-two. 


Three times ‘leven are thirty-three; 
Robin in the apple tree, 

I hear you; do you hear me? 

Three times ‘leven are thirty-three. 


Four times ‘leven are forty-four; 
How the sunbeams speck the floor! 
Four times ‘leven are—what a bore! 
Four times ‘leven are forty-four. 


Five times ‘leven are fifty-five; 
Swallows! swallows! skim and dive, 
Making all the air alive: 

Five times ‘leven are fifty-five. 


Six times 'leven are sixty-six: 

Tip, for shame, sir! Pretty chicks, 
Don’t you mind his saucy tricks; 
Six times ’leven are sixty-six. 


Seven times ‘leven are seventy-seven; 
There now, Kitty, you can’t even 

Say the first— once ’leven is ‘leven ;” 
Seven times ‘leven are seventy-seven. 


Eight times ‘leven are eighty-eight ; 
Some one’s pulling at the gate; 
Hark! it’s Bessie, sure as fate! 
Eight times ’leven are cighty-eight. 


Nine times ‘leven are ninety-nine ; 
Coming, Bessie! A’nt it fine? 
That's the last one in the line! 
Nine times ‘leven are ninety-nine. 


Qq 
Puszles, 
ENIGMA. 
50 Letters. 
13, 4, 24, 14, a messenger of Juno. 
48, 11, 12, 19, daughter of Thestius. 
10, 8, 39, 24, 11, 19, goddess of health. 
10, 19, 21, 28, 22, place of departed spirits. 
1, 33, 4, 39, 33, 25, 42, 14, daughters of Phorcys and Ceto. 
18, 38, 33, 4, 19, presided over flowers and gardens. 
45, 4, 6, 43, 33, the Muse of erotic poetry. 
2, 32, 46, 4, 40, 49, instructress of Numa Pompilius. 
31, 36, 4, 49, 46, one of the Furies. 
34, 36, 26, 33, queen of Carthage. 
49, 9, 4, 33, 23, 33, 22, was one of the Parcee. 
29, 3, 38, 6, 22, one of the Titans. 
16, 15, 11, the goddess of revenge. 
29, 23, 33, 37, 27, 83, god of medicine. 
49, 34, 33, 20, 13, 22, a beautiful youth. 
7, 4, 8, 16, 31, 14, nymphs of the woods. 
44, 19, 4, 23, 13, 28, 14, were monsters. 
30, 5, 4, 42, 36, 12, 2, 22, daughters of Nereus. 
17, 48, 4, 83, 20, 36, 29, Italian goddess of liberty. 
41, 11, 22, 9, 16, goddess of the hearth. 
35, 50, letters unknown to the Latins. e 
My whole is a proverb. 
A FRACTIONAL PUZZLE. 


One-fifth of an elegy, 
Two-sixths of eulogy, 
Two-sevenths of sublime, 
One-fifth of a clime, 
One-sixth of fair France, 
Four-sevenths of romanoe, 
One-sixth of aspire, 
One-fourth of a lyre, 
One-fourth of an hour, 
One-sixth of a shower, 
One-fourth of the Nile, 
One-half of a dial. 
My whole is a celebrated Portuguese poet and one of his 
works. De FORREsT. 











Fiaure Worps. 
A flock of birds. 

The same figure represents the same letter. 

Ist. 1, 2,3,2. 2d. 4,5, 2,6. 3d. 7, 2,8,9,6. 4th. 10, 11, 12, 8,9, 
7. Sth. 10, 9,13,7,9, 11. 6th. 14, 2, 11, 15, 12,6. th. 11, 2, 10, 5, 
16, 6,17. 8th. 2, 2, 10, 18. MELBOURNE. 

A Worp SQUARE. 

1. A flower. 

2. A stone. 

3. A nymph. 

4. An adjective. 

5. An Asiatic city. M. D. H. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JULY 22. 
Hidden Cities—1. Rome. 2. York. 3. Montreal. 4. New Haven 
5. Paris. 6. London. 7. Portland. 
Drop-Letter Puzzle.— 
* Any heart turned Godward feels more joy 

In one short hour of prayer than e’er was raised 

By all the feasts on earth since their foundation.” 
Eliminations.—1. Bandle—bale. 2. Windle—wile. 3, Mobile— 


mole. 4. Ermine—Erne. 5. Samana—Sana. ° 
Word Squares.—No. 1. No. 2. 

KIRK SARAH 

1 DEA AROMA 

RENT ROSE 8 

KATE AMEN T 

HASTY 


| 
| 
. 
| 
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Gppermost Copies. 


DIFFICULTIES OF BIBLE REVISION. 
(Examiner and Chronicle.] 


HE movement for the revision of the English 
Version of the Scriptures, now going forward 
under the auspices of English scholars, aided by a 
company of scholars in this country, naturally awakens 
the hope of a success proportioned to the vigor and 
breadth of the plan. Yet the work is one of such dif- 
ficulty that it will be a proof of extraordinary wisdom 
in the revisers, and of a degree of enlightenment in 
the public opinion of “ the religious world” which we 
hardly dare hope to see, if a revision is made that can 
wholly supplant King James’s in popular favor. 

The chief difficulty lies in the tendency, that has 
been fostered by men who ought to be ashamed of it, 
to transfer to the Authorized Version and to the Re- 
ceived Text the reverence which belongs only to au- 
thentic Scripture. That pious but ill-informed people 
should be shocked at an improved translation as a cor- 
ruption of the Word of God is not at all wonderful. 
But it would be surprising, if we had not unhappily 
seen so many examples of it, to see men with the re- 
pute of scholarship appear to be equally under the do- 
minion of prejudice. For the so-called Received Text 
—that is to say, Erasmus’s second edition—a degree of 
superstitious veneration has been cherished that could 
hardly be exceeded if it were believed that Erasmus 
was inspired. An instance of this superstition has 
just shown itself in an unexpected quarter. A writer 
in the Church Review has a fine historical theory to 
show how it was that the verse 1 John v. 7 was left out 
of the extant Greek manuscripts! Unluckily there is 
not a particle of evidence that it was ever in a Greek 
manuscript earlier than the fifteenth century. That 
‘we ought to have some evidence of its genuineness be- 
fore accepting it as Scripture would seem to be a very 
elementary principle of criticism, but it now appears 
that there are men professing to be scholars who need 
to be reminded of it. This sort of men are certain to 
denounce any revision that follows a text established 
as authentic by proper proof, and that in the interpre- 
tation of the text fearlessly and eonsistently applies 
the recognized laws of interpretation, while another 
large class will be inconsolable at the loss of phraseolo- 
gy they have got accustomed to. 

Ou the other hand, for the revisers to conciliate this 
mistaken sentiment by a want of thoroughness in- 
volves the danger that their work will perish through 
neglect... If the pew version is to be so much like the 
old one as to require a microscopic collation to see the 
difference between them, who will care for it? 





IS JUDAISM DECLINING? 
(Jewish Messenger.] 

HEN we survey our condition as Jews, be- 
holding on the one hand the efforts made by 

some modern teachers to erase all that has an ancient 
appearance, and substitute instead something more 
congenial to our tastes and conveniences; and, on the 
other, listen to the remarks of zealots of various 
creeds, who taunt us with remaining votaries of a faith 
which has long since been abolished by a new dispen- 
sation, it behooves us to give some reasons for remain- 
ing steadfast to a religion which has the Divine Being 
for its author, and which is intended to remain perpet- 

1. 
We have often been asked, whether we are satisfied 
that our faith is well founded, whether we have no 
misgiving, seeing that for centuries we have been dis- 
persed over the face of the globe, and that even the 
ingathering of Israel is denied by many of our own 
persuasion, who consider such an idea only figurative. 
Do we not perceive, it is said, that Judaism is declin- 
ing? When such, and similar arguments are employed 
to wean us from the belief in the perpetuity of Juda- 
ism, what answer shall we give? Shall we point to the 
vast increase of oursynagogues in Europe and America 
as an evidence of our steadfast adherence? This might 
afford some evidence, but not a complete proof. Our 
prompt answer is this: Judaism cannot decline; for 
Israelites, however thoughtless or unwise some of them 
may be, have no misgiving as regards the permanence 
of their faith, for they feel an undying confidence in 
the promises of God and in his free grace, mercy, and 
justice; and, although they may pass from this world 
without witnessing the fulfillment of prophecy in Is- 
rael’s favor, they retain such a confidence in the Word 
of God that they never entertain any doubt. They 
may, on cool reflection, regret that on some occasions 
they have departed from the beaten track, but the idea 
of their faith declining would be foreign to their very 
thought. 

This is not surprising when we analyze our religion. 
It requires no compromise of the intellect. In our 
beautiful and consoling creed, how sublime is the pure 
and spiritual nature of God, how metaphysically true, 
how philosophically stated : that all nature’s harmony 
demonstrates a unity; that all indicates the most in- 
finite benevolence, not only to human beings but to 
the brute creation, not alone in the laws which govern 
the universe, but in the revelation he has given us. 
And if even we have not now prophets to warn and 
instruct, we have their consoling promises. Let it not 
be said, that we are hoping against hope; that for cent- 





uries we have prayed forareturn to our golden age, 
or for the coming of a Messiah, and that our petitions 
have been unproductive; that our faith must decline, 
seeing that we are as yet dispersed throughout every 
land, and no signsappear in the Orient that the proph- 
ecies are about being fulfilled. The very fact of our 
dispersion affords strength to the wavering Jew. Is it 
of no purpose in the ways of providence that weshould 
have been scattered in every land, to be witnesses of 
the accuracy of our past history as recorded in our Bi- 
ble? Do we not remain a constant miracle to demgn- 
strate the truth of the prophecies? What would be 
the state of the religious world in our day, agitated as 
it is by the votaries of infidelity and scepticism, were 
the Israelite not to support the truth of revelation? 

Let, then, the scoffers at our religion say what they 
please, let the selfish and superficial declare that the 
oracles of God are now nugatory; our answer is, that 
we exist to refute their views and to contradict their 
inferences.. Sad, indeed, would it be for the world’s 
happiness were Judaism to decline, were the living 
witnesses of the truth of the Bible to cease from af- 
fording their evidence. What would become of the 
various, pulpit orators of other creeds, could they not 
point to us as confirmatory of those words that they 
owe to our Moses, our David, and our other saints of 
antiquity, a debt of gratitude that they can never re- 
pay. 

Our religion is not declining. We concede that many 
there are born in the faith of Israel, who from various 
causes have become recreant to their trust; their con- 
duct, however injurious, is after all an individual act, 
between themselves and their Heavenly Father. Such 
non-conformists are not confined to the professors of 
our faith; they are found in every sect and denomina- 
tion, yet afford no evidence of the decline of the col- 
lective body. We do not hesitate in saying, that at no 
period in our modern history have we maintained a 
better condition before the world than we do now, and 
this assertion can be confirmed by the most substantial 
evidence. Let us hope that the waverer and the non- 


conformist will swell the ranks of the God-fearing, so 
that those who come after us may, through our ex- 
ample, continue to strengthen the cause of our faith, 
so that the Messianic period may take place, and gen- 
eral happiness prevail throughout the world. 


BELIEF IN CHRIST. 
[Christian Leader.] 


EFINE salvation as relating not to where we 
are, but what we are; understand it as Christ in 
us—his spirit the key to which all the harmonies of our 
own beings are set; what we must do to be saved be- 
comes clear enough. Then the answer of the Apostle 
to the jailer appears the only fitting one: ‘* Believe on 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved.’?’ We 
believe on him, not when we assent to the facts of the 
record, as we assent to a truth in history or a problem 
in geometry. Belief in Christ is not a dull, sleepy ac- 
knowledgment of his autbority as a teacher of divine 
truth. But itis such a conviction of the divinity that 
actuated his life, such a sense of the fitness and per- 
fectness of that life for us, as enlists and quickens the 
soul, lifting him who has this consciousness above the 
darkness of doubt and the indifference of worldliness, 
and so bringing God home into the secrecies of his 
being that he finds it to be his meat and his drink to 
do God’s service—his life to commune with the Father. 
Of what worth merely to believe in the historic Christ? 
As well believe in the historic Plato, and expect there- 
by to be saved. Advantage does not come of the 
mere circumstance that such a person lived and died, 
as recorded, some hundreds of yearsago. It comes of 
the light which that historic life lets into our lives, and 
of the prophecies it contains of a divinity yet to be pro- 
duced within us all. Faith in the historic Christ be- 
comes the foundation of faith in the present, living 
Christ. Living as he did, his holiness rebukes our sins, 
pleading with us to break them off by righteousness, 
Dying as he did, his love demonstrates the inexhausti- 
bleness of the divine love for the sinner, and unlocks 
our souls that it may enter in. He shows us God, not 
in the dead past, but in the living now, working, as 
he ever has, for the enlightenment, redemption, and 
comfort of souls. 


THE GAG LAW. 
(Harper’s Weekly.) 


HE profound ignorance in which the most im- 

portant laws are passed by Congress is shown by 
the circumstances of the passage of the gag law at the 
last session. Mr. Poland, of Vermont, is a Republican 
and a lawyer. When, therefore, he reported a bill in 
regard to the courts of the District of Columbia, the 
members naturally supposed that politically and le- 
gally it was ‘‘all right”’; and when he said that there 
was doubt whether there was any court in the District 
which had jurisdiction of certain classes of crimes 
and misdemeanors, and this bill was to remove that 
doubt, no other explanation was thought necessary, 
and the House assented to a law which, it is now 
stated, was drawn by the late Governor of the Dis- 
trict, who has a grudge against the press, and by bis 
attorney, and the effect of which is to give a local 
court in Washington authority to drag accused per- 
sons before it from any part of the country and try 


them. In the Senate, no further explanation of this . 


extraordinary bill was offered than the remark of 





Senator Frelinghuysen that it was very necessary the 
bill should pass. The presiding officer, Mr. Carpenter, 
must have smiled grimly as he put the question and 
heard no dissent upon a bill which involved the very 
point against which Senators Wadleigh, Bayard and 
Thurman had so vigorously protested. 

It is the duty of the press of this country to procure 


the repeal of thig gag law; not only because it strikes at 


the newspapers as thesentinels of the public liberty, but 
because one such wrong breeds a hundred. The exact 
scope of the law is plain. As the District of Columbia 
is under the sole jurisdiction of the United States, every 
offense committed there is held to be an offense against 
the United States. The District law makes libel a 
misdemeanor, punishable as a criminal offense, and 
the bill gives the trial of such offenses to the Criminal 
Court of the District, which is given the same power 
with other courts of the United States. It is held that 
the circulation in the District of a newspaper contain- 
ing an alleged libel is an offense within the meaning 
of the law. Suit may be brought in the Criminal 
Court, and as it is, by the theory, an offense against 
the United States, the alleged offender may be brought, 
at the expense of the United States, ‘‘to the District 
in which the trial is to be had.” And all this is done, 
and an editor may be brought from San Francisco to 
be tried in Washington, by a blind little bill of two 
little sections: the first providing that the Criminal 
Court of the District shall have jurisdiction of all 
crimes and misdemeanors committed in said District, 
etc.; and the second, that provision thirty-three of 
section four of the judiciary act of 1789 shall apply to 
the courts created by act of Congress iu the District 
of Columbia. 

No newspaper asks for immunity of slander. If a 
Washington Correspondent libels a public man, the 
law already furnishes ample protection. But this bill 
is not leveled at the correspondent for punishment so 
much as at the editor and proprietor for annoyance. 
Its object is to constrain the freedom of criticism, and 
to compel the managers of a paper to instruct their 
correspondents not to run the least risk of bringing on 
asuit. For to produce the annoyance it is not neces- 
sary that an actual libel has been uttered, but only 
that the charge of one be laid before the Grand Jury. 
Thereupon the rest may follow; and it is easy to see 
that to avoid the arrest, imprisonment or bail pro- 
vided by the law, and the removal to Washington, a 
despotic restraint would be imposed upon all criticism 
of public men and measures. The object ef the 
Poland gag law is precisely that of the bill which was 
passed by the last Tweed Legislature in New York, 
authorizing Barnard, Cardozo and McCunn to pro- 
nounce the comments of any paper upon their per- 
formances contempt of court, and summarily to im- 
prison the offenders. And now that the scope of this 
law has been fully exposed, and its purpose demon- 
strated by the action immediately taken under it by 
Mr. Shepherd, we presume that Mr. Poland, who has 
written a letter in which, for himself, he disclaims any 
hostility to a free press, will take steps to procure the 
necessary modifications of an odious statute which 
bears his name. 


DUE CREDIT TO OPPONENTS. 

. [Bpiscopal Register.] 
HERE is no infirmity of human nature so com- 
mon as that which leads us to depreciate and 
disparage those who differ from us materially in opin- 
ions or in faith. As we cannot but reject these, we are 
wont to associate with what we conceive to be errone- 
ous views some moral defects. We regard such defects 
as the natural results of false doctrines, and are more 

than ready to admit their existence. 

While it is true that our principles must affect our 
practice, yet principles really fundamental are so gen- 
erally received that we might reasonably expect 
nearly uniform results, notwithstanding some modifi- 
cations in consequence of differences in subordinate 
questions, 

Again, even where there is a deeper chasm, and men 
are more widely separated in matters of faith, yet 
social approximations, and other influences, will pre- 
vent great dissimilarity in moral characteristics. 

We should not, therefore, be led astray, and be pre- 
pared to admit charges of great delinquency in moral 
matters, merely because we hold certain opinions as 
erroneous or doctrines as false. 

Must we necessarily malign and falsify in order 
to fortify ourselves against the doctrines of opponents? 
It surely seems great weakness and indecision, a real 
unbelief in the truth of our own principles, when we 
cannot maintain them without representing those of 
opponents as wrong—not in themselves, but because 
they are not ours, and we are unable to answer them 
except by impugning motives or character. Certainly 
there are and there have been good men in all the 
time, who have yet been in error. There have been 
earnest Christians who have yet diverged, far as we 
believe, from the high standard of sound doctrine. 

Let us, then, not attempt to meet and oppose error 
by refusing all due credit to those who possibly hold 
it, for all the good they have done, and all the noble 
traits they may have exhibited. 

Earnestness and devotion will not prove exemption 
from error, nor will sound doctrinal opinions always 
preserve from immorality and guilt. 

Let us stand by the facts—if the life be honest and 
upright, admit it—if doctrine be unsound, condemn it 
for itselz. 
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There is no one article used in the household for so many purposes, 
or with such entire satisfaction, as 


ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS’ 


SAPOLIO. 


It is a quick and effective cleaner of Painted Woodwork, Windows, 
Bath Tubs, Floors, Tables, Oil Cloths, etc., etc. Removes Stains from Mar- 
bles, Hard Finished Walls, etc. It brightens and polishes Iron, Tin or 
Steelware, in fact, all metallic surfaces. It is a substitute for Soap for all 
purposes except washing clothes. 


There is no member of the human body so much noticed and 
admired, or so indicative of refinement as the hand. 
For whitening and smoothing the hands there is 
nothing equal to 


HENOCH MORGAN’S SOND’ 


HAND SAPOLIO. 


It readily removes Stains of whatever kind, prevents rough- 
. ness and chapping, is agreeable and effective, and, 
withal, a very cheap article for every day 
wse as a Toilet Soap. 


CONSUMERS—Send for Circular. 
DEALERS-—Send for Price List. 





DEHPOTS. 


H. C. SMITH, JESSE H. LIPPINCOTT, 





86 & 88 South Water Street, Chicago, Ill. 
PARKER, HARRISON & CoO., 

90 West Second Street, Cincinnati, O. 
E. A. PALMER & BRO., 

105 Water Street, Cleveland, O. 


J. S GIBBS & CO., 
503 North Second Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





231 Liberty Street, Pittsburg, Pa. 
T. T. WHITE & CO.,, 

78 Gravier Street, New Orleans, La. 
F. B. TAYLOR & CO., 

113 Front Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


PARRISH BRO6G., 
99 West Lombard Street, Baltimore, Md. 





Principal Depot: 20 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 
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~ Scientific and: Sanitary. 


THE ZODIACAL LIGHT. 


R. ARTHUR W. WRIGHT, of Yale College, 
N described in Silliman’s for May the apparatus 
by which he has determined that about 16 per cent. of 
the so-called Zodiacal light is polarized, in a plane 
passing through the sun; that this polarization does 
not proceed from faint vestiges of twilight; nor arise 
by the reflection of the zodiacal light itself in the 
atmosphere, or from atmospheric impurities. Spec- 
troscopic observations by M. Liais, Profs. Piazzi, Smyth 
and others, show that the spectrum of this hght is 
continuous and not perceptibly different from that of 
faint sunlizht, and that there is no connection be- 
tween it and the polar aurura. The suppositions that 
the zodiacal light is due to the luminosity of gaseous 
matter, either spontaneous or by reason of electric 
disctaige, or that it is reflected from masses of gas 
or from globules of precipitated vapor, are now ap- 
parently disproved; and we must conclude that the 
light is sunlight, reflected from matter in the solid 
state, that is, from innumerable small bodies revolving 
about the sun in orbits, of which more lie in the neigh- 
borhood of the ecliptic than near any other plane 
passing through the sun. Such a cause has often been 
assumed as probable, and the establishment of the 
fact of polarization, its direction and amount, is an 
important confirmation, hitherto wanting. 








EARTH BATTERIES. 


NE of the simplest forms of the galvanic bat- 

tery is the so-called earth battery, which is in 
fact but a modification of the original voltaic pile. 
Dn Vander Weyde, of the Manufacturer and Builder, 
gives in an answer to a correspondent a very good de- 
scription of the manner of constructing one. A large 
zinc plate is buried in the earth between two copper 
plates of equal size, placed several inches from it, the 
surfaces of all being parallel, and the two copper 
plates are connected for one pole of the battery, while 
the zinc forms the other. Or a number of smaller 
plates of copper and zinc alternately are buried in a 
similar way, the coppers being all connected for one 
pole, aud the zines for the other, by insulated copper 
wires, Well soldered to each plate. The depth at which 
the plates are buried is only important so far as to 
secure that they sball be covered with moist earth. 
The earth over them may be moistened from time to 
time with dilute sulphuric acid, or solutions of sul- 
phate of alumina or magnesia, etc. This will cause a 
stronger action at the expense of a shorter duration 
of the battery, which must in any case be dug up after 
a while, cleansed, repaired, renewed by the substitu- 
tion of fresh zine plates for those consumed, etc. The 
action of the earth battery is like that of asingle cup 
or element. Hence quantity, but not intensity, of 
current may be obtained from it by increasing the 
surfaces or multiplying the number of the plates. 
Intensity is obtained in galvanic batteries by increas- 
ing the number of pairs or elements. This requires 
each element to be isolated, and the position plate of 
ove pair to be connected with the negative of the next 
—which cannot be done in earth batteries. In general, 
these batteries have not proved as conveuient as other 
apparatus for producing quantity currents; and they 
are, according to Dr. Vander Weyde, little used. 


CENTENNIAL OF CHEMISTRY. 


HE year 1774 was rendered memorable by the 
discovery of oxygen by Joseph Priestly, by re- 
searches on chlorine by Scheele, and by important inves- 
tigations undertaken by Lavoisier, which eventually 
led to the overthrow of the phlogistic hypothesis, the 
most important link in the chain having been contrib- 
uted on the Ist of August, 1774, by Dr. Priestly. In 
commemoration of this event, a noteworthy assem- 
blage of American chemists took place on the 8ist of 
July at Northumberland, Pa., the burial place of Dr. 
Priestly, in accordance with a call signed by a large 
number of the leading representatives of that science. 
At the time of penning these lines, we can only report 
the programme as announced beforehand by the local 
committee. It was expected that the exercises would 
include an address by Prof. Henry, of the Smithsonian 
Institution ; asketch of the life and labors of Priestly, 
by Prof. Henry H. Croft, of University College, To- 
ronto, Canada; a review of the century’s progress in 
theoretical chemistry, by Prof. T. Sterry Hunt, of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology; a similar re- 
view of progress in industrial chemistry, by Prof. J. 
Lawrence Smith, of Louisville, Ky.; and an essay on 
American contributions to the science, by Prof. Ben- 
jamin Silliman, of Yale College; with other ceremonies 
of interest. 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE. 


HE Pardee Scientific Department of this col- 
lege, which recently signalized its progress and 
activity by the inauguration, at Easton, Pa., of ‘* Par- 
dee Hail,”’ the most beautiful, extensive, and well-ap- 
pointed edifice in this country, devoted to scientific 
and technical instruction, has received a new acces- 
sion to its working force in the election of Dr. T. M. 
Drown, of Philadelphia, to the professorship of ana- 
lytical chemistry. Dr. Drown is widely known as ap 





analytical and metallurgical chemist, and a writer on 
various subjects connected with his professions—par- 
ticularly on iron, steel and coal. He has been for 
several years Secretary of the American Institute of 
Mining Engineers. We infer that his appointment 
and acceptance indicate a vigorous policy on the part 
of those who administer the college, based on its inti- 
mate alliance with practical industries involving the 
applications of chemical science. The new geological 
survey of the State of Pennsylvania will have one of 
its centers at Lafayette; and the great iron, steel and 
coal interests will doubtless be led to regard this 
school as an important source of assistance and infor- 
mation. This is as it should be. The location of the 
school, its admirable facilities and means of instruc- 
tion, and its active corps of professors, connected in so 
many ways with practical life, point out a line of influ- 
ence and usefulness which we are glad to see the trus- 
tees so quick to apprehend and follow. 


CHOLERA. 


R. JOHN MURRAY, Inspector-General of 
Hospitals in England, and late of Bengal, has 
written a book on cholera, based on forty years’ expe- 
rience in India, which has been republished in this 
country by the Putnams. He divides the disease into 
three stages, and ascribes it to the presence of the 
cholera poison in the system. The first stage is ma- 
laise, which is frequently unnoticed by the patient, 
and indeed does not differ from the symptoms caused 
by over-excitement, fatigue, depression, etc. It is 
only when the patient has been exposed to the cholera 
infection that these symptoms should be considered 
signals of danger. Improper food, over-fatigue and 
purgative medicine (especially the last) tend to de- 
velope the second stage, which is a watery diarrhea, 
with purging, and varies in duration from two or 
three hours to two or three days. It is at this stage 
that infection is communicated. The remedy pre- 
scribed is composed of opium, black pepper and assa- 
foetida, made up in five-grain pills. These pills are 
used] all over India, and distributed to the troops. Dr. 
Murray says that astringents are useless, and chalk, 
capsicum, camphor in alcohol, etc., unreliable. The 
only safe solid food is farinaceous, such as bread, ar- 
rowroot, ete. The last stage is that of collapse, which 
is divided into incipient, confirmed and final collapse. 
To this Dr. Murray devotes much space, discussing 
symptoms and recommending remedies and methods 
of treatment. In the last phase, the powers of volun- 
tary life are very low, and those of involuntary life 
are paralyzed. There is little hope of recovery, and 
no remedy on which reliance can be placed. 
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EXPIRATIONS.—LookK AT THE PRINTED LABEL ON 
YOUR PAPER; THE DATE THEREON SHOWS WHEN THE 
SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRES. FORWARD THE MONEY FOR 
RENEWAL AT LEAST TWO WEEKS IN ADVANCE. 





DON’T LOSE THE STORY! 


Renew immediately, and don’t run the risk of hav- 
ing your name taken off, and your paper stopped while 
your own tardiness has made the delay needed to get 
your name on again! Don’t wait to have your paper 
stopped, as it must be promptly on expiration of your 
time. RENEW NOW! 








IMPORTANT TO ADVERTISERS. 


HE circulation of the Christian Union, as is 

now an established fact, is more than twice as 
large as that of the largest of other weekly religious 
newspapers; four or five times as large as the average 
circulation of the fourteen largest in the country; and 
about twelve times as large as the average circulation 
of “ American religious papers’’ in general; while we 
do not pretend to charge proportionate rates for ad- 
vertising. And when we speak of “circulation,” we 
mean our actual edition for paying subscribers; for 
the Christian Union does not carry a long list of dead 
subscriptions in order to make up a large-looking edi- 
tion, but keeps only a live, paying, real circulation on 
its lists. 

The rigid care exercised to keep out of our columns 
everything of an objectionable character, and to favor 
everything which tends to elevate, or help, or enrich 
the daily life of the Family, makes this paper a favor- 
ite both with families and with advertisers. The 
strongest and the best houses of the country are our 
strongest and best friends. They have tested the value 
of the paper. We are constantly getting from them 
expressions of their appreciation of it. 








BOUND VOLUMES OF THE PAPER. 


We have Vols. V., VI., and VII. of the Chris- 
tian Union neatly and substantially bound, and can 
furnish them post-paid at $3.00 cloth, or $5.00 half mo- 
rocco. Vol. VIII. also will be ready very shortly. 





AGENTS! AGENTS! 


HE starting off of Mrs. Stowe’s charming new 
serial in our columns is starting up a host of new 
subscribers. Our agents are sending in lists from 
every side. The story and the new premium picture, 
the beautiful Easter Cross, are giving a splendid im- 
petus to the work. : 
We want more agents to push the canvass. Many 
persons are looking and longing for something to 
do these dull times. To all such, we offer immedi- 
ate, simple, agrecable, casy, profitable work, requir- 
ing only honesty, energy, and intelligence. Send 
to us for our circulars and terms to canvassers for ou> 
paper, and you will see what the work is, and how 
well it pays; take an agency and you will thank us fcs 
the suggestion, while we shall also profit by your wel!- 
paid efforts. If you don’t need employment yourself, 
do good by helping some trustworthy and intelligen: 
young man or woman to an immediately lucrative oo- 
cupation, which is of itself a benefit to the community. 
Send your application, or suggest to some one else to 
apply to J. B. Ford & Co., either at New York, Boston, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, or San Francisco. 








AGENTS’ COLLECTIONS. 


In every case of an annual subscription, the 
Agent will collect the entire amount due, on delivery 
of the regular printed Publishers’ Certificate guaran- 
teeing the delivery of the paper for one year. [f the 
mounted premiums are to be paid for also, it must be 
only upon delivery of them. If frames have been or- 
dered, pay for them only upon delivery. This is a clear 
cash business, and no subscriber need have any cause 
of complaint if he observes the simple rule of not pay- 
ing his moncy till he has something to show for it. 








CAUTION TO THE PUBLIC. 


Subscribers should never pay any subscription 
money to any Christian Union agent upon any pre- 
text, unless the agent delivers at the same time the 
premium pictures, and our regular printed form of 
Subscription Certificate, bearing the fac-simile signa- 
ture of the publishers. Money paid without these 
guarantees is at the risk of the subscribcr. i 








THE NEW PREMIUMS. 
“OUR BOYS; or, THE DINNER, AND THE NAP.” 


HESE are two new and original pictures, 
painted expressly for the subscribers to the 
Christian Union, by Mrs. 8S. ANDERSON, whose mother- 
heart and artist-hand have brightened so many Ameri- 
can homes with those charming Baby-Heads now 
called 
“Our Girls; or, Wide Awake, and Fast Asleep.” 


Either pair of these elegant Picture Premiums 
will be presented to every annual subscriber to the. 
Christian Union. (Subscription price $3.) Or the four 
pictures will be presented to every subscriber for Two 
Years. The additional price for mounting and free 
delivery to the subscriber will be 50 cents for each pair. 


“THE LORD IS RISEN:” 
A Beautiful Cross and Flower Piece. 

This has hitherto been presented to every annual 
subscriber to Plymouth Pulpit (Rev. H. W. Beecher’s 
Sermons in weekly pamphlet form). It is nowgivento 
subscribers to either Plymouth Pulpit or Christian 
Union (subscription price for either periodical, $3.) 
The additional price for mounting and free delivery of 
this premium picture to the subscriber is 50 cents. 
(Size 1114x1644 inches. Selling price in art-stores $5.) 

RECAPITULATION OF PRICES. 

You can get these Pictures by subscribing as follows: 

1. Errner pair, mounted, will be DELIVERED with 
the Christian Union for one year at...............2.-- $3 50 
2. Boru pairs, mounted, will be DELIVERED with the 
Christian Union for two years at.........--ceeceeccees 
8. The new Crcss AND FLOWER PIECE Chromo will be 
DELIVERED, mounted, with the Christian Union 
or with Plymouth Pulpit for one year at............. 
4, ErrHer Pair, mounted, and the Cross mounted, will 
be DELIVERED with the Christian Union and Ply- 
mouth Pulpit, both for one year, at.........6+--s0000. 
5. Boru Pairs, mounted, and the Cross mounted, will 
be DELIVERED with the Christian Union for two 
years, and Plymouth Pulpit for one year, at.......... 10 00 

OR, 
6. Either The Christian Union or Plymouth Pulpit can 


be had for one year, without premiums, at....... . 3.00 
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RECEIPTS FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS must not be expected 
when remittances are sent by mail. Renewing subscribers 
will see by the change in the date of their address-label that 
their money has been received; new subscribers will get 
their paper, which is in itself a receipt. Should a formal re- 
ceipt be desired, three cents or a postage stamp or postal card 
must be enclosed with the remittance, for that purpose. 


In CHANGING AN ADDRESS it is necessary to send the 
OLD as well as NEW address. The change cannot be made un- 
less this is done, and it will be well always to cut from the 
paper the little yellow printed address-label, and paste it on 
the letter of instructions. In order to prevent the loss of 


papers, it will be well to notify the office at least ten days be- 
fore the contemplated change, as the mail lists are prepared 
that much in advance of each issue. 








